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PROPERTIUS AND THE ARAE PERUSINAE 
A NEW INTERPRETATION OF ELEGY I. XXI 


By A. L. FrorHiInGHAM 


The close and poignant connection of the boyhood of Proper- 
tius with the conflict of the Perusian War, its proscriptions and 
confiscations, is well-known. In II. i. 29: eversosque focos anti- 
quae gentis Etruscae, the destruction of Perugia is lamented, and 
in I. xxii: Si Perusina tibi patriae sunt nota sepulcra, Italiae 
duris funera temporibus, etc., he points to the terrible loss of life 
in this civil conflict, which centered about his birthplace and from 
which his family suffered loss of life and property. It was brought 
about in 41 B. c. when the parties of Mark Antony and Octavian 
made use of the antagonism and discontent then rampant among 
both soldiers and citizens on account of the wholesale confiscations 
of property in Italy and its assignment to the numerous veterans 
discharged after Philippi. 

It is in the closing episode of this struggle, the wholesale exe- 
cution called by Seneca Arae Perusinae, that I find the theme of 
the obscure elegy I. xxi: 

Tu, qui consortem properas evadere casum 
Miles ab Etruscis saucius aggeribus, 
Qui nostro gemitu turgentia lumina torques 

Pars ego sum vestrae proxima militiae. 
Sic te servato, ut possint gaudere parentes, 


Ne soror acta tuis sentiat e lacrimis: 
(CLassicaL PHILoLoey IV, October, 1909] 345 
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Gallum per medios ereptum Caesaris enses 
Effugere ignotas non potuisse manus: 
Nec quicumque super dispersa invenerit ossa 
Montibus Etruscis, haec sciat esse mea. 


Postgate’s translation is perhaps representative of the modern 
consensus as to its meaning. I shall discuss it before proposing 
my own. 


Thou that art hasting to escape thy comrade’s fate, 

Soldier that comest wounded from Etruscan lines, 

Who turnest at my moans thy swollen eyes 

I am the nearest portion of thy army. 

Guard well thyself that so thy parents may have joy 

Nor let my sister gather from thy tears the deeds that have been done, 
That Gallus rescued from amid the swords of Caesar 

Could not escape from nameless hands, 

And whosoever finds bones scattered upon Etruscan mountains 
These let him know are mine. 


The universally accepted interpretation has been this. The 
poem is put in the mouth of a certain Gallus, supposed to be a 
relative of the poet. He had been involved in the Perusian War, 
in which he fought, had escaped the swords of Octavian’s soldiers, 
but afterward fell a victim to an attack of some banditti or 
brigands, presumably as he was fleeing from Perugia. The com- 
panion of his flight is a wounded soldier who is succeeding in 
effecting his escape from the banditti, and Gallus as he flees 
addresses him and asks him to conceal from his sister the sad 
manner of his death and to let it be known (to her?) that any 
bones that may be found scattered on the Etruscan hillsides are his. 

A few current variants from Postgate’s translation may be 
noticed. The substitution of quid for qui at the beginning of 1. 3, 
helped by another meaning given to torques, turns it into a ques- 
tion: ‘‘Why dost thou turn away thy swollen eyes?” In 1. 6 the 
soror like the parentes is sometimes taken to be the sister of the 
soldier, not of Gallus, who would in that case be regarded as her 
betrothed. That she was the betrothed of either the one or the 
other would not only explain his wish that she should not know 
the sad details of his death, but it would also explain why Gallus 
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apostrophizes this particular miles. The ignotas manus of 1. 8 
is the foundation on which the banditti theory has been built. 

As for the closing lines, in which Gallus is supposed to claim 
as his own any and all the bones that may be found strewn on the 
Etruscan hills, it seems to me that a moment’s reflection on so 
absurd a claim would have saved Propertius from the stigma of 
such a sentiment. What he says is exactly the reverse, as will 
appear later. The only marked variant, however, from Postgate’s 
version of these lines is due to using quaecumque in place of qui- 
cumque and referring it to Gallus’ sister: “And let her know that 
all the bones she may find on the Tuscan hills are mine.” This 
seems going from bad to worse. To translate nostro gemitu in 
1, 3 by my moans is unjustified and contrary to the poet’s simple 
directness. The moans were those of a crowd of men, as I will 
show. Finally, after reading the rendering of 1. 4, “I am the 
nearest portion of thy army,” and trying in vain to understand 
what these words are supposed to mean, an unbiased critic may be 
allowed to feel that the efforts of pure philology at unraveling 
both text and context have been so unsuccessful, that one may be 
excused for approaching the subject again mainly from the his- 
torical and critical points of view. 

The objections to the usual scenario of the poem are also quite 
evident. It had been suggested that the poem was written to be 
inscribed upon a cenotaph erected to Gallus, whose bones had 
never been found for burial. But as it is not a general apostrophe 
to any passer-by, but one addressed to a single wounded soldier, 
at a special moment, such an explanation has been recognized as 
impossible. Now if we accept the current interpretation that 
Gallus and the soldier while fleeing together were attacked by 
brigands, we are obliged to suppose (1) that the soldier is desert- 
ing Gallus in a cowardly manner; (2) that though companions 
in arms and in flight Gallus is obliged to call upon him for 
recognition at that moment of separation. The absurdity of this 
supposition is evident when we remember that as Gallus gives a 
message to the soldier about his sister, they must be well-known 
to each other, and that were the soldier leaving him to die he 
would hardly be speaking to him in these terms. 
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But it is possible to show that, from the historical point of view, 
such a flight from Perugia as is here supposed was quite improb- 
able, even impossible. Had Propertian critics informed them- 
selves as to the circumstances of the siege of Perugia, especially as 
itis recounted in Appian,’ they would hardly have offered this inter- 
pretation. Flight from the city was quite out of the question 
during the course of the siege. Octavian had surrounded Perusia 
by a continuous wall of circumvallation, about seven miles in 
extent, protected by a ditch 30 feet deep and of the same width, 
while it was strengthened by 1,500 wooden towers only 60 feet 
apart and by numerous redoubts. Not even a dog could have 
passed through. When the besieged army of Lucius Antonius, 
weakened by famine and decimated by fierce but futile assaults 
on these ramparts, had surrendered at discretion, the soldiers were 
allowed to come out from Perugia into the open space between the 
circumvallation and the walls of the Etruscan city. There a 
general and absolute pardon was granted by Octavian both to the 
veterans and to the new levies. 

We must conclude that before the surrender there was for a 
soldier no chance and after it no need to flee from Perugia: the 
assumption on which the common interpretation of the elegy is 
based falls, therefore, to the ground. 

What death scene, then, can we evoke in place of this discarded 
hypothesis ? 

Perusia surrendered early in March. While Octavian pardoned 
the soldiery and the mass of the inhabitants he marked many 
others out for execution. To all prayers for pardon his one reply, 
according to Suetonius, was, “You must die.” He adds: ‘“‘Some 
writers say that 300 members of the two orders (Senators and 
Knights), chosen from those who had surrendered, were slaugh- 
tered as sacrificial victims before an altar erected to Caesar on the 
Ides of March.”’ Almost these exact words are used by Cassius 
Dio,’ even to the mention of the number 300, though he appears 
not to include the senators among them. These Senators and 
Knights were probably among those Romans who accompanied 
Lucius Antonius when he left Rome and belonged to the Republi- 


1Appian B. C. v. 48. 2Suetonius Augustus, §15. 8Cassius Dio xlviii. 14. 
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can and Antonine factions; some of them personal enemies of 
Octavian and Caesar. Appian gives the names of some of the 
more prominent among them. He also says that among those 
condemned to death were all but one of the decurions or members 
of the Town Council of Perusia. As to the manner of their death 
Appian says nothing, but Cassius Dio confirms Suetonius, saying 
that they did not die an ordinary death, but that of sacrificial 
victims, which means that they were not only executed but that 
their bodies were offered up as a burnt offering to appease the 
manes of Caesar. It was a primitive Roman idea that human 
blood was grateful to the manes of the deceased, and though 
human sacrifices were then forbidden by law, there are other 
examples besides this of their virtual practice.’ 

The Ides of March came only a few days after the surrender, 
and it was natural to put Caesar’s enemies to death on that day. 
It was the fourth anniversary of his assassination, but the first one 
on which young Octavian held the power and the opportunity to 
exercise vengeance. We can readily reconstruct the scene. The 
altar built on the slopes or on a knoll of the hillside around 
Perusia. Around it the prospective victims were grouped in a 
hollow square, their hands tied and fastened together as a chain 
gang, perhaps to a balustrade. Just such a scene is depicted 
most dramatically on the porphyry sarcophagus of the Vatican 
called the Tomb of Helena where the Roman cavalry are spearing 
the victims. There is, then, a free space around the victims, a 
sort of wide passage-way into which the troops told off for the 
execution could enter and perform their ghastly office as they 
passed three times around the altar. 

To insure this free space a barricade of some sort was probably 
erected or else a living wall of soldiers. Beyond this line we can 
imagine the crowd of spectators, the disbanded soldiers of Lucius, 
the citizens, soldiers and camp-followers of Octavian, all awed or 
saddened, as the case might be, in anticipation of the bloody 
hecatomb. 

We must not imagine it to have been a wild, disorderly orgy 


1Valer. Max. ii. 4-7. In 95 8.c. human sacrifices had been interdicted by decree 
of the Senate. But they continued in the form of gladiatorial contests. 
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of slaughter, such as had taken place not many years before, when 
nearly twelve thousand inhabitants of Praeneste were massacred 
by Sulla, after surrender, and when several thousand Marian 
prisoners taken at the Colline Gate were shut up in the Villa 
Publica at Rome and Sulla turned his soldiers loose among them.’ 
On the contrary, the sacrifice at the ara of Caesar was invested 
with the sacredness of a religious rite when these men were killed 
more hostiarum, as Suetonius puts it, like the animals in the 
Suovetaurilia sacrifices. It may have been done in a sort of pro- 
cessional march as the infantry and cavalry filed past, doing homage 
to Caesar’s manes, ending with an immense bonfire to consume 
the bodies, as was done in the setting tire to the great imperial 
funeral pyres in the Ustrina of the Campus Martius at Rome, 
which this ceremony must have closely resembled. 

It was before the slaughter began, or perhaps, if we think of 
the nostro gemitu of the third line of the elegy, just during its 
initial stages, that our elegy is spoken. I would read it: 


Oh, soldier who, hastening from a fate like mine 

Art come, wounded, from the Etruscan ramparts 

At our moans? why turn away thy swollen eyes? 

I myself stood close beside your soldiery. 

May’st thou be saved, provided thou mak’st my parents rejoice; 

And dost not let my sister gather from thy tears the deeds that have 
been done: 

How Gallus, after being saved from Caesar’s swords, 

Could not escape these unknown hands; 

And let no one, finding bones scattered on these Etruscan hills, 

Believe that they are mine.* 


We must think of the soldier as one of the disbanded levies of 
Lucius Antonius, somewhat recovered from his wounds, who is 
about to return to his home and as he passes stands among the 
spectators of this scene, gazing across the vacant space at the 


1Livy Ixxxviii; Appian B. C. i. 98, 94. 
2If a suggestion of Professor Shorey that nostro gemitu might mean ‘*‘ with groans 
for me”’ were adopted, the line might read: 


Who, with groans for me, turned away thy swollen eyes. 


$I am indebted to Professor Shorey and Professor Abbott for several suggestions 
embodied in the translation, especially of the fifth and last lines 
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groups of victims around the altar. Among these was Gallus, but 
the soldier has not yet seen him; so Gallus calls to him, and the 
first part is devoted to the apostrophe and claim for recognition. 
The reason for the use of nostro gemitu is now plain, as well as 
the grief in the soldier’s swollen eyes. 

But Gallus himself was not a soldier or he would have been 
pardoned: that is what we may conclude from 1. 4, which indicates 
that he was a sympathetic citizen but not actually a member of the 
army, though he may have taken part in the fighting. He may 
have been one of the decurions of Perusia. To this we have no 
clue. 

In the second part of the elegy Gallus congratulates his friend 
on his safe return and asks him to conceal from his parents and 
from his sister—perhaps the soldier’s betrothed—the fact that he 
was not killed in the fighting, but met death in this gruesome fashion 
at the hands of unknown executioners, and that his bones mingled 
with those of all the other victims scattered around the altar could 
never be distinguished for the rites of burial. In these last lines 
the nec supplies the negative which gives the proper meaning to 
the sentence, the opposite to that which has always been attributed 
to it. Unless we presuppose this hecatomb of the arae Perusinae 
and this mass of unrecognizable burned remains, to be covered 
soon after, perhaps, by a common mound of earth, we can get no 
adequate meaning to this climax of the elegy. 

With the circumstances and scenario I suggest the elegy 
becomes a powerful bit of repressed but dramatic expression. 
Every detail falls into place; every obscure expression is clarified. 
The demands of both linguistics and common-sense are not only 
satisfied, but our aesthetic faculty is pleased. 

I am, of course, aware of the objections that can be urged 
against the mere reality of the sacrificial scene of the arae Peru- 
sinae. Some modern critics doubt that it ever happened. They 
cannot deny the fact of the executions, for this is too strongly certi- 
fied by classic texts: they balk, apparently, at the sacrificial form 
of them. But what of the Greeks and Gauls as well as others 
sacrificed in the Forum Boarium?’ What of the two legionaries 

1Livy xxii. 57; Pliny N. H. xxviii. 3. 
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of Caesar sacrificed to Mars in the Campus Martius?’ What of 
the killing of the British prisoners at the games and ceremonies 
in honor of the British triumph of Claudius?* What of the 2,500 
Jewish prisoners put to death at Paneas by Titus in honor of 
Domitian’s birthday, and the still greater number at Berytus a 
few days later, in honor of the birthday of Vespasian ?* 

That the Perusian executions were bloody is shown by the 
very passage in which Seneca praises Augustus for his later clem- 
ency,‘ for he brackets them with the two other bloodiest episodes 
of the civil war for which he was responsible, the battle of Actium 
and the destruction of Sextus Pompey’s fleet. As to the sacrificial 
form given to the execution, the sarcophagus of Helena to which 
I have alluded, is sufficient proof that it continued to be practiced 
in the form I have supposed, for some two centuries longer, until 
the age of the Antonines.’ 

If this interpretation of the elegy is correct, we have in it for 
the first time contemporary evidence as to the arae perusinae. 
That of Seneca was almost a century later than the event; that of 
Suetonius, about a century and a half; that of Dio, over two cen- 
turies and a half, though based upon earlier authorities as they all 
were. This gives the elegy far more than poetic value. That the 
poet was guarded in his reference to this catastrophe in which 
his relative perished, was of course a political necessity. He lived 
under Augustus, and if he had no occasion to fear for his life 
through an accusation of lése-majesté, as would have been the case 
under Nero, Domitian, et al., any impolitic reference to this early 
Augustan act of cruelty would have made him a persona non grata 
among his Roman patrons.” 


: PRINCETON 
March, 1909 


1Qassius Dio xliii. 24. 2Cassius Dio 1x. 30. 8 Josephus Bell. Iud. vii. 3. 1. 

4Seneca De clem. i. 11.1: ‘‘fuerit [Augustus] moderatus et clemens nempe post 
mare Actiacum romano cruore infectum, nempe post fractas in Sicilia classes et suas et 
alienas, nempe post Perusinas aras et proscriptiones.”’ 

5See my paper on ‘*The Sarcophagus of the Empress Helena,’’ read in January, 
1909, at Toronto, at the annual meeting of the Archaeological Institute. In it I 
explained for the first time the subjects of its reliefs and the real date of the sarcophagus. 

6The various texts referring to the Perusian execution with critical commentary 
can be found in Groebe’s appendix to Drumann, Geschichte Roms? I, pp. 474ff., asa 
commentary to Drumann’s, p. 300. 





THE MEANINGS OF KTTOS 
By James TurngEy ALLEN 


Since the days of Crastenus and of Henri Estienne the tradi- 
tion has continued apparently unbroken that «dros signifies, in the 
first instance, “hollow,” hence, “any hollow object.” ‘“Omne 
id quod cavum est, cavitas,” etc., says the Thesaurus; ‘“Hohlung, 
Hohlraum,” repeat Schneider, Passow, and their more recent suc- 
cessors; “(1) hollow; (2) urn, vase, etc.; (3) anything that con- 
tains or covers,” say Liddell and Scott.' Yet in spite of this 
uniformity, a review of the history of the word points unmis- 
takably to quite another meaning as the original or fundamental 
signification. 

In the first place, an examination reveals the fact that the 
“omne” of the Thesaurus and other definitions is entirely too 
broad. Instead, «dros is a word of restricted application. It is 
never used of any object of an irregular or angular shape, such as 
a cave, grave, chest, or room, as «otdos repeatedly is, but only of 
objects having a curved or rounded contour (see below). And 
the reason for this is made plain by a consideration of, secondly, 
its etymological connections. For whatever may be its ultimate 
relation to «oiAos, cavus, etc. (see Prellwitz, s. v. xuéw), «xttos 
apparently is most closely related to the group of words which 
contains most prominently «veiv, cvos, and Kinua, xdua, all of which 
contain the notion of “swelling, bulging.” To these Prellwitz 
adds, more or less doubtfully, «vauos, «ddos, xipos, and others. 
Cf. Skr. ¢vd, git, “to swell, grow large by swelling.” «dros, then, 
should signify ‘‘bulge,” “bulging, swelling object.” 

The correctness of this conclusion is verified by, thirdly, those 
passages which resist satisfactory interpretation on any other 
assumption. The earliest of these is found in the description of 
the shield of Hippomedon, Aeschylus Septem 495 f.: 

10f. Ast. Lex. Plat.: ‘pr. quod aliquid continet et complectitur ;”” Ellendt-Genthe 
Lex. Soph.: **quidquid capax est et rebus continendis;’’ Pape Gr. Wérterb.: *itibl. 


was Etwas in sich fasst, aufnimmt («iw), Héhlung, Raum, Wélbung.”’ 
(CLassicaL PuILoLoey IV, October, 1909] 353 
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Sew Sé wr|xTavarcr TEpiSpopov KUTOS 
mpoondadirrar Ko.AoyaoTopos KUKAov. 

“The bulging convexity of the hollow-bellied orb [is] enwreathed by 
serpents [and] serves [iréorpwra, Schol.|, is, as it were, attached [zpoc- 
cf. mpoopeunxavnnevynv, 541, also 643] as a foundation or base thereto.” 

The notion that «dros = xoiAdTns (Ahrens) —“ Both «vros and 
kotNoydorwp strictly express concavity, as if the shield was thought 
of from the point of view of the bearer” (Flagg Ed. Sept. ad. 
loc.) —introduces redundancy and confusion into the passage. 
Dindorf’s rendering clypeus leads to results no less unsatisfactory. 
Verrall’s interpretation: ‘‘a frame («vros) surrounding a circle 
hollow-within,” etc., rests upon a misunderstanding of the scholium, 
KUTOS* TO Yopnua THs aoridos, and is certainly impossible. «vtos 
cannot mean “frame,” “rim.’’! 

Another passage apparently hitherto overlooked, is found in 
Hegesias (frag. 3 [Mueller]), quoted by Dionysius Halic. De 
comp. verb. 18. 126, in the description of the siege of Gaza by 
Alexander the Great: 


tov pevtot Batrw avrov dvyyayov Cavra Aedvaros Kai Pirwras. idwv 8 
mohtoapkov kal péyav .... exedevoey (sc. “AAEé.) Sa trav woddv xadxotv 
Wadtov dueipavras Axe KiKAw yupvov. TAovpevos 8& kaxois wept rodAas Tpaxv- 
tyTas expatev 7d 8% oréap Kai Td Kiros THs capKds (SOF; yaorpéds PMP) 
imrépawve BaBvAwnov {Gov érepov ddpov. 


The meaning of this is unmistakable, in spite of Reiske’s (Hd. 


Dion. Hal.): ‘ipso autem abdomine et ventris cavitate.” «uvros 
here signifies ‘“‘roundness,” “fulness,” ‘“‘bulge;” and this is evi- 
dently its original signification. The meaning “swell’’ does not 
develop from the meaning ‘‘hollow,” whereas the reverse order is 
both natural and undeniable. A close modern parallel is the 
English “belly” (liter. ‘‘inflated” or “swollen thing,” from bel- 
gan, balg, “be inflated, swell”) with its several meanings “swel- 
ling,” ‘‘bag,” ‘‘husk,” “trunk” (of the body), ‘‘abdomen,” 
“cavity,” “interior,” etc. Another, though less extensive parallel 
is found in “bowl” (rt. *bil, “swell, be swollen”). The latter is 

1Some assume a lacuna either before or between the two verses quoted above. 
Wecklein (Weck. Zomar.) quite gratuitously suggests a loss of five lines. The lacuna, 


if there be one, need not involve more than a single verse. In any case the meaning of 
xuros is certain. 
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the meaning of «dros in Aesch. Agam. 322: d€0s 7 drada 7” 
éyxeas TavT@ Kure, and the same meaning recurs whenever the word 
is used of an urn (Soph. El. 1142), pot (Antiph. ap. Athen. 449D), 
tripod (Aleman, frag. 33), basket (Eurip. Jon. 39), shield (Eurip., 
frag. 21), etc. «xvros veds is the “bulge,” “bilge,” “belly,” of 
a ship (not strictly, “hold”). Cf. “bilge” (of a cask) and 
“‘bouge,”’ the bilge or swelling part of a cask, hence (Eng. dial.) 
“cask.” Bulge, bilge, and bouge, and also bag are from the same 
root as belly and bowl. Taken together these words repeat the 
history of «vos, 

Lastly, the derived meanings of the word point to the same 
conclusion. Some of these are given by Hesychius, as follows: 
capa, dyKxos, xopnua, Baos. In scholia one meets occasionally 


also with mAdros (e. g., ad Septem 495) and xoldwpa (e. g. ad 
LXX, Ps. 65:8; see below). Hesych. also has «irn: peyébn; 


cf. Theodoretus Therap. 41:3 (Gaisf. 112): étav yap iswopev rav 
ovpavav Ta KUT Kal THs ys TO edpos Kal TOV TeEAaYaV TA pEeyEOn, 
k.7T.. To these one should add such meanings as “sac,” “shell” 
(cf. “bag,” above), as of the womb, Philoponus Jn libr. de 
gener. animal., Comm. ii. 4 (Hayduck, p. 97): 16 «. tov tote- 
pov; Aristophanes Hist. animal., Epitome ii. 30: 1d 6dov Kétos, 
contrasted with 6 tpdynXos Tis untpas; of a spider’s cocoon, Arist. 
Hist. animal. v. 27 (555b): év «ite otpoyytkw; of the shell of 
the Cephalopoda, Arist. De part. animal. iv. 9.1: é«ros 8 eye 
Td TE TOU G@pmaTos KUTOS, adidpioToY dv, K.T.r.;' cf. ibid. iv. 9. 4. 
One may compare A.-S. bean-belgas, “husks or shells of beans,” 
Dan. bdlg, “shell, belly.” A similar meaning is found in such 
passages as Plato Tim. 44A: 710 tis Wuyfs adrav Kvros, i. e., the 
body; cf. 44B: érav [uy] eis c@pa evdeOH Ovntev; cf. Germ. 
Magensack. 

All of these significations develop naturally from the idea 
“‘swell;” while several of them (as c@pa, dyxos, wéyeAos) cannot 


1Bishop Taylor absurdly translates: ‘thave that cavity [the belly] externally 
situated.’’ One is reminded of the good bishop’s rendering of Paus. v.11. 8: rats 5é 
tori elpnuéva ep’ fushvov thy Oedv [sc. Ledhvnv] dxetrOar xal ody Yrmov, cal Adyor yé 
tia éri r@e huudvy Aéyovery ed}On —** and some say she was riding on a stupid mule” ! 
But his labors were sufficiently abused even in his own lifetime, as he himself testifies 
(Pref. to trans. of Paus., 1824), and lest his shade rise to “‘intimidate such literary 
bullies” and ‘expose their malevolence in a copious appendix,” requiescat in pace! 
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be explained otherwise.' The traditional view fails utterly to 
account for them. A clear case is found in Dan. 4:8 (11), in 
the description of the tree which the prophet saw in his dream: 
Kal 1 Gpacis avtod peyaddn, ) Kopudy avTod nyyilev Ews Tod ovpavod 
Kal Td KUTOS avTOD Ews THY VepeX@v, TANPODY Ta UTrOKATW TOU OUpavod. 
This is the LXX version. The text of Theodotion reads: «ai 76 
KvTOS avTod eis TO Tépas amdons THs yis. In vs. 19 (22) the LXX 
has Kal 76 KbT0s avTov dyacbat Tov vehedov (Theod., eis racav Thy 
yiv). What word in the original Aramaic «dros here represents 
or was supposed by the ancient translators to represent remains 
still undetermined,’ but so much at least is clear: it is innocent of 
any suggestion of “hollowness.” Another instructive example 
occurs in Arist. De part. animal. iv. 9. 7, of the Cephalapoda: 


modas pev ovv mavta éxovot Tadra dxTw, GAN’ al pev onmiat Kai ai TevOides 
Bpaxeis, ta 8& rodvrodadyn peydAous’ 7d yap KUTos TOU odparos [“ mass,” 
“bulk,” wrongly translated by Ogle, “the body with its sac”*] ai pév weya 
éxovaw, of 58 puxpdv, ware Tois mev adetrev dd TOU TwyaTos, mpds SE TO pKOS 
Tov robav mpoaOnKev 4 pots, Tais 8’ awd THY rodGv AaBoroa Tb GOpa nrénoer. 
diorep Tois pev od povov pos TO velv xpHoyLor of 3ddes GAAG Kal mpods TO Badi{euv, 
tais d¢ dypyorou puxpoi yap: To dé Kvros [(bulk of) body] péya éxovow. 


This meaning, “trunk of body,” “body,” developed early 
(Soph. Trach. 12, avdpeim xite), and plainly from the idea 
“bulge” rather than that of “hollow.” Thus the meaning 
“cavity” is quite out of the question in Plat. Tim. 45A: 806 mpo- 
Tov wev TEepl TO THS KEparis KUTOS, UTrobdvTES avTdcE TO TPCTwTOD, 
and is not necessary in ibid. 69E: Svouodopodcr 76 Tod Owpaxos ad 
xutos (“the cavity of the thorax,” Jowett, questionably; ‘“‘i. e., 
the chest,” L. and S., wrongly) with which one should compare 
Arist. De animal. hist. i. 7 (491a. 29): 


a“ A > «a ~ A aA a 4 4 a 4 , id 

Tov pepav eis & Suupetrat TO Opa TO TvoAov, Kehadn, adynv, Owpat, Bpaxioves 
dv0, oxéAn dSv0. 7d dm’ adxévos pméxpt aidoiwy Kiros, 0 Kadetrar Owpag [cf. De 

1 The connection of English “*bulk’’ with belgan, ‘‘swell’’ (Fick, Skeat) appears 
to be doubtful (see Murray). 

2The Aramaic is AMA, “the sight thereof.’ Of. Vulg. *‘ aspectus illius,”’ etc. 
This is reproduced in 7 Spacis x.7.. Ewald Prophets of O. T., Vol. V (Eng. trans.), 
p. 316, assumes that "7M = * breadth,” and suggests a connection with Hebr. ur, 
**breast.’’ This appears to be questionable. See Bevan Comm. on Daniel (1892). 

8 Arist. The Parts of Animals, trans. by W. Ogle (London, 1882). 
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part. animal. iv. 10 (686b. 5): Odpag, dd rips Kepadis wéxpe THs éf0dov rod 
TEpLTTMpATOS |, 


and idem. De part. an. iv. 13 (695b. 5): 

ovTE yap KEAy OvTE XEipas OUTE wrépvyas Exovaw [SC. of ixOves], GAA’ dAov 

dard THS Kepadys Td KUTOs TuvEXés EoTL EXPL TIS odpas. 
Contrast with this «oda in, e. g., idem De anim. hist. i. 17: 
» 5é xapdia éyer wev tpeis xoidias.' The same is true also of 70 
ovpTrav THs TdodEws KUTOS (Polyb. v. 29. 8), and of rav ovpavav ra 
xuTn (‘‘expanses”) quoted above. Compare, further, Synesius 
De insomniis 143C (Mig. Gr. 66. 1297): mécas 8é ote perakd 
Xopas év TO KUTEL TOD Kdo pov ( Petavius, “in concavo . . . . spatio;” 
needlessly) érepopaeis te kal érepoxvedeis, év als dmacas Siatav 
exer puxy, «.7.r. Josephus Ant. J. viii. 4. 3, from a prayer of 
Solomon: Lol pév yap puxpdv oikntnpiov Kal Td Trav ovpavod Kai TOY 
Kata TovTov dvtwy KUTos (‘“‘reach,” “‘extent”) «, T.d., and, abso- 
lutely, Synesius, Hymn IV (338A; Mig. Gr. 66. 1606): Zoi pev 
aynpws | arrovov tpoxav | spaipa xudivde | bd cay takw | KvTeos 
peyddou | Bpiapais Sivas | éBdouas dotpwv | avtixopeter; also 
Tamblichus (quoted by Simplicius In Arist. categ. comm. v 
| Kalbfleisch, p. 117]): mpow@et yap nal mpoxudrtvde tpdrov twa 
8&v éavris 76 cdprrav KiTos (i. e., 6 odpavds) K.T. dr. 

As in the case of “belly,” however, the transition to the 
interior is easily effected, and the meaning “hollow,” “cavity,” 
emerges, as in Arist. De part. animal. iv. 5.28: % wav av Kateiye 
70 KUTOS (sc. 7 KotA/a [ the stomach }), “would fill the whole cavity” 
(Ogle) of the spheroid body of the Echinus. The additional 
connotation, “size,” ‘‘capacity,” appears in Alciphron iii. 7 
(Schepers III. 4): ola yap ola of Naxxdwdovta eipyacartd pe 


GAXos GAROOev mepitta Tivery Kai TrEc(w i) KATA TO KUTOS THs yaoTpOS 
éaOlew avayxdfovres. A passage of more than ordinary interest 
is LXX, Ps. 65:8: 6 ouvtapdcowy 7d Kiros (v. 1. ddwp) 
Ths Oardoons, where the Hebrew text has Vw, “sheon”’ = 


1How misleading the current tradition is, is well illustrated by the comment of 
Hecker on Anthol. VI. 305.3: xvroydoropas éynrijpas (codd. xuderopas, xvoydoropas, 
Salmasius, text Toupius). Hecker comments, ‘at quum xéros yaorpés ventrem cavum 
indicet, apertum est epitheton xvtoyderopas nisi plane ineptum, certe valde otiosum 
esse, quum nemo ignoret ventrem aheni cavum esse. Ideo malui Bovyderopas,”’ etc. 
This conj. is adopted by Deubner Anthol. Pal. 
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“booming.” Evidently the translators mistook this for div, 
“Sheol”! = “hollow place,”’ hence «vros (schol. xo/Awpa, Ba®os). 
Recasting the definitions of «dros, then, in accordance with the 
preceding discussion, they should read somewhat as follows: 
xvtos, To (chiefly poetic: frequent also in scientific and in late 
prose). 
A. Properly, “bulge,” ‘‘swell,” hence 
B. Used of objects with a bulging or rounded contour. This 
develops in two ways: 
1) with reference to the mass of the object: 
a) body, bulk, mass. 
b) magnitude, extent. 
2) with reference to the object as a containing object: 
a) bag, sac, ete. 
b) hollow, cavity. 
c) capacity. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


March 24, 1909 


1 For this illuminating suggestion I am indebted to Professor William F. Badé, of 
the Pacific Theological Seminary, Berkeley. It should be noted that 6 suvvrapdcowy 


does not represent the reading of the best Hebrew texts; see Cheyne Book of Psalms, 
Vol. I, p. 276. 





EARLY MEDIAEVAL COMMENTARIES ON TERENCE 
By E. K. Ranp 


In 1893, Friedrich Schlee published what he called a despised 
and neglected set of scholia on Terence.' The manuscripts from 
which he excerpted them were with one exception familiar sources 
of the text of Terence: D (= Laurent. XXXVIII, 24), G (=Vati- 
can. 1640), E(= Ricard. M xxx 528), C(= Vatican. 3868). In 
these manuscripts the scholia are written in the margins or between 
the lines. Schlee colated besides a Munich manuscript of the 
eleventh century (CLM 14420=M) in which the scholia do not 
accompany the text of Terence but, with the appropriate lemmata, 
form an independent commentary. Schlee’s reason for bringing 
to light these tolerably unedifying contributions to the interpre- 
tation of Terence was that though the work as a whole was put 
together in the barbaric Middle Ages, the greater part of it, he 
believed, descended from antiquity,’ being connected with that 
ancient and important branch of the tradition represented by MSS 
D and A. The work was intended, he conjectured, as a school 
textbook, and as such had its place, seeing that the commentary 
of Donatus was far too elaborate for such a purpose. 

In publishing the scholia, Schlee proposed to winnow out their 
ancient portions, leaving the mediaeval chaff behind. ‘“ Recenti- 
ora scholia,” he remarks (p. 48), “quae quidem certo cognosci 
possent omisi omnia; si tamen pauca in tanta multitudine lateant, 
nemo id non excusabit.” Accordingly, he divides the scholia 
into three classes: 

I. Quotations, or amplifications, from Servius and Priscian, 
from Donatus and Eugraphius, from Festus, Porphyrion, Isidore, 
and other authors. To these he gives the first place, because 


1Scholia Terentiana praef., p.v: ‘* quia vilia ab omnibus putabantur, neglecta adhuc 
iacuerunt ;”’ p. 49: “‘ primus hunc agrum patefeci, in quo nemo adhuc opus fecit, quia 
messis parum fructuosa videbatur.” 

2Tbid., p. 50; **Sint sane aliquot recentioris aetatis, maior certe pars antiqua 
habenda est.” 
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they are most obviously ancient in character. The number of 
such quotations varies in the different manuscripts. If we assume 
an original commentary in which some of them appeared, others 
must have been added sporadically in later copies. 

II. A Commentarius antiquior, consisting of brief explanations, 
numerous and minute. ‘Incredibile .... dictu est,’’ remarks 
Schlee (p. 42), “quot verba, quot sententiae scholiastis interpreta- 
tione digna visa sint.” These comments were originally headed by 
a life of Terence, he shows, and are themselves threefold in char- 
acter (p. 43): ‘aut verba explicant aut sententias circumeunt aut 
ad res pertinent.” The last of these are few in number and 
not of much value, though the worst of them, he believes, are 
to be attributed not to the scholiast but to the scribe. The 
Latin of these comments Schlee sets in an extremely late 
period—‘‘postremae Latinitatis’” (p. 44). As sources he men- 
tions the Bembine scholia, Donatus, Eugraphius, Festus, Isi- 
dore, and others. Schlee believes that the scholia should be 
attributed to no one author; they “grew up” about the text 
of Terence. But the brief explanations which head the diff- 
erent scenes show a marked unity, and are attributed by Schlee 
to a single commentator, who wrote before the ninth century 
(p. 48). Wo6lfflin examined the Latinity of the prefatory ex- 
planations and sought to prove that they were written before 
the end of the empire and contained, furthermore, no peculiarities 
observable in Christian writers. Moreover, by emending what 
looks like a title on the first page of G, reported by Schlee as 
COMMENTARII OOPEIVS, he discovered the author in the 
grammarian POMPEIVS of the fifth century.’ But as Dziatzko 
clearly made out this title tobe simply COMMENTATIO OPERIS 
there are no further reasons for associating Pompeius with this 
work.” 

III. A Commentarius recentior, consisting of comments similar 
to those described under II, which include, however, longer pref- 
atory explanations and pay more attention to the development of 


1Archiv. f. lat. lex. VIII (1893), 413 ff. 


2 Jahrbiicher fiir Philol. XL (1894), p. 477. I am able to verify Dziatzko’s state- 
ment from a graffiné facsimile of G (the Andria) in the possession of the Classical 
Department of Harvard College. 
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the plot than to the exegesis of words. Such comments appear 
in the later folios of D and E, and come, Schlee believes, from 
some complete commentary of the eleventh century or later, of 
which various MSS in Rome, Munich, and Paris give evidence. 

To turn first to the Commentarius antiquior: Everyone will 
agree, I am convinced, with Schlee and Wolfflin, that the pref- 
atory explanations are by one author. If so, though it is 
conceivable that the original work consisted merely of scene intro- 
ductions, it is more probable that with due allowance for accre- 
tions, the bulk of the scholia belongs to the same author. The 
presence of substantially the same commentary in five or more 
MSS—for Schlee’s list, as we shall see, may be enlarged— hardly 
argues for a piecemeal origin. W0Offlin’s stylistic analyses, too, 
indicate a unity in the body of the work, and though he distin- 
guishes an original pagan part and a Christian intermixture, one 
might understand how a later Christian writer could compose 
simple explanations for scenes in Terence without introducing 
phraseology peculiarly Christian. Schlee himself pointed to a clear 
connection between one of the longer comments and the introduc- 
tory vita (pp. 43, 94); scholia and vita, so far as this one instance 
can show, are of a piece.’ 

There is nothing, in short, in the arguments thus far alleged 
to discredit the supposition of a complete commentary on Terence, 
composed by a Christian author, containing a preface, with a life 
of Terence, an introduction to the plays and the scenes, comments 
long and short on words and subject-matter. Further, as Schlee 
has pointed to the influence of Donatus, Paulus, Festus, Isidore, 
Eugraphius, and others, it is likely that some at least of the 
authors mentioned in Class I were used for the original work. 
Dziatzko, in his review of Schlee,’ speaks of the Com. ant. and 
Rec. as ‘‘aus sehr verschiedenartigen und -wertigen Bestandtheilen 
zusammengesetzte Kommentare mit einer gewissen einheitlichen 
Redaktion.” As for the date of the Com. ant., the notes borrowed 
or adapted from Paul the Deacon’s revision of Festus are signifi- 


1Dziatzko Jahrb. f. Philol., p. 475, states that the comment in question is not in 
M, and presumably only in D. But see below, pp. 362, 369. 


” Deutsche Litteraturztg. (1894), p. 432. 
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cant,’ in case they are an integral part of the commentary, which 
therefore could not have been put together before the last part of 
the eighth century. As I show below (pp. 373 f.), however, it is 
not safe to appeal to the evidence of these glosses. 

But waiving this last point we have evidence enough in the 
character of many of the comments that the work is of mediaeval 
origin. Schlee admits that in the process of excerpting, he may 
have allowed a few later bits to creep in; he certainly rejected 
much, for Dziatzko informs us’ that hardly a third of the material 
in M is retained for Com. ant. But how Schlee could include the 
following entries as evidence of antiquity is past comprehension. 

Eun. Didase. (Schlee, p. 94): ‘Quod Menander primum com- 
posuerat fabulam Eunuchi in graeco sermone, deinde vero Teren- 
tius in latino sermone, iam dictum est et quod eius recitator fuit 
Calliopius.” The scholiast imagines Calliopius a contemporary of 
Terence who recited his plays. It is Calliopius who pronounces 
the final ‘‘Plaudite,” while “‘recensui” of the subscription is but 
another way of saying “‘recitavi” (Schlee, p. 94). Calliopius, 
too, delivers the prologues of the Hautontimoroumenos (p. 113) 
and of the Hecyra (p. 140); both passages inform us that Terence’s 
faithful reciter was getting old. The Com. rec. (p. 165) has the 
same conception of Calliopius. Seeing that the successful play- 
wright needs three supports, a corrector, a reciter, a defender, 
Terence has them all, viz., “‘Laelium ... . correctorem,”’ “Cal- 
liopium declamatorem,” ‘“‘Scipionem defensorem.” Such blunders 
seem an impossibility for the age of Donatus or any period in the 
later Empire, but they are eminently characteristic of the scholar- 
ship of the early Middle Ages. 

Another curiosity may be found in the comment on the 
Didascalia of the Hunuchus (Schlee, p. 94): “Claudi tibiis dua- 
bus dextris| quasi tympanum, genus musicum, dictum eo, quod 
unam alteri breviorem habeat fistulam ad similitudinem claudi. 
dextris dicit eo, quod tibiae avium, gruium videlicet, et ceterarum 
dextrae aptiores loco fistularum habentur et meliores.’”’” That 
Flaccus accompanied Terence’s plays on a Pan’s pipe, which was 


1Schlee, pp. 44, 76, and Wélfflin op. cit., p. 414. 
2 Jahrb., loc. cit., p. 469. 
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named from its appearance “the limping instrument,” and which 
further was known asa “tympanum,” strikes me as information not 
vouchsafed to antiquity. Nor had Aristoxenus known that the 
right shin-bone of the crane was preferred for a “tibia dextra.” 

I will rest this part of my case on these influences, to which 
various additions will be made in the subsequent argument. We 
may well wonder what the remaining two-thirds of M contain if 
such comments as the above impressed Schlee as ancient, or, even, 
could inadvertently be included by him. 

Thus far I have argued in a general way that the Commentarius 
antiquior is a unit. At least it cannot be derived merely from 
an ancient set of scene explanations plus random accretions. 
Further analysis, however, reveals a distinctly twofold structure, 
though of an entirely different nature from that imagined by 
Wolfflin and Schlee.' The twofold nature of the following com- 
ments will be obvious at a glance:’ 

Eun. 2. 3. 38 (Schlee, p. 101): “infeliciter] plus est infeli- 
citatis malum quam incommoditatis.”—C G@ Br. 

“ista vero infelicitas est, quod mihi evenit, non incommodum 
malum.”— DM. 

Phorm. 5. 1. 7 (Schlee, p. 137): “‘in tuto foret | in securo esset, 
ne fame periclitaretur.”—C G EF Br. 

“Ne meretricio operi serviret.”— D M. 

Ad. Prol. 1 (Schlee, p. 149) “‘Postquam poeta] more suo in 
prologo malevolis respondit poetis, quieiusscripturam reprehendere 
nitebantur, et loquitur de se quasi de alio."—C EF (partly) Br. 

“quod in aliis prologis executus est, hoc etiam in isto, ut 
scilicet perfidis respondere posset.”— D M. 

Ibid, 2. 2. 31: “labascit | victus est."—CG F Br.; “iam deficit 
animo.”—D M. 

Ibid. 4. 4.18: “efferri] publicari.”—F Br. ; (“‘publicare ?” )— 
CG; “palam fieri.”— D M. 

Ibid. 4. 7. 21: “tesseris | locus tabularum aleae.—C G EF Br. ; 
“tabulis.—D M. 


1This fact has also been noted by Wessner Bursians Jahresbericht OXIII (1902), 
p. 189. See below, p. 368. 

21 cite besides Schlee’s MSS, the Halensis of Bruns (Br.) and the Ambrosianus 
(F). See below, pp. 364 ff. 
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Ibid. 3.2: Here we have variant scene explanations, which 
I will not take the space to quote. Neither version is of a Latinity 
so strict that one would attribute it to a pagan of the empire 
rather than toa Christian of the Middle Ages. 

It will be noticed in the above illustrations that CG E (with 
F and Br.) agree in presenting one version, D and M the other. 
Some twenty instances of this phenomenon occur in Schlee’s edi- 
tion, and in about seventy instances, D and M agree in a comment 
which appears in only one, and generally in none, of the other 
manuscripts. All the manuscripts, doubtless, have suffered from 
accretions, and both D and M seem conflated here and there. 
Accordingly, to separate the two commentaries, we need full and 
exact reports of the MSS already treated. Schlee is purposely 
incomplete, and not always accurate, as Professor Minton Warren 
showed in his supplementary edition of the Phormio glosses in C.' 
Yet even with the material published by Schlee it is possible to 
distinguish the two works, and to point out their different character- 
istics. 

Before attempting this task, I may call attention to one or two 


other sources of information with which we may reckon {at once. 
The scholia in the Ambrosianus (F) had been made accessible in 


A PICTURE CALLIOPIUS 
MS (Without Pictures) 


part by Angelo Mai,’ a work to which Schlee refers (p. 38), but 
now every scholar may read them for himself, in the facsimile 


1 Harvard Studies in Class. Phil. XII (1901), pp. 125 ff. . 
2M. Accii Plauti fragmenta inedita, item ad P. Terentium commentationes (Milan, 
1815). 
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reproduction of F.'. They are pretty clearly, like the text, in a 
late ninth- or early tenth-century hand, and thus give us an earlier 
source than any other MS save C. Moreover, seeing that F and 
E are doubtless members of the same branch of the tradition,? 
and that E, a fairly late MS, has suffered extensively from accre- 
tions,’ F should help to establish the original condition of the 
scholia on the E F branch. 

Two other sources. of information were at Schlee’s disposal. 
Geppert‘ in 1852 published several mediaeval vitae of Terence, 
with the prose arguments for the different plays; the value of this 
material will be apparent later on.” More important still is the 
edition of Terence by Paul Jacob Bruns, in 1811, in which, to 
quote his title-page, “textum ad fidem codicis Halensis anti- 
quissimi criticis nondum cogniti edidit . . . . scholia a vulgatis 
diversa ex eodem codice descripsit.”” This work, ignored by Mai 
in his publication of the F scholia in 1815, seems to have escaped 
the attention of more recent scholars as well—possibly because of 
that suspicious phrase ‘“‘ad fidem codicis antiquissimi.” Umpfen- 
bach cites a reading or two from Halensis,’ and Dziatzko' refers 
to the life of Terence edited from the MS by Bruns. No one, to 
my knowledge, has called attention to the remarkable character of 
the work, which is not a text of Terence, revised here and there 
with the help of the Halensis,’ but is an almost exact reproduction 
of the manuscript itself. Bruns remarks in his preface (I, 
p. xxiii): “Codicis textum deserere mihi religioni fuit, et fortasse 
erunt qui mihi vitio vertant, quod non talia menda, qualia occur- 


runt pag. 72 v. 24 queret pro quaeret . . . . miserae pro misere 
1In the De Vries-Sijthoff series of facsimiles, Leiden, 1903, with preface by 
E, Bethe. 


2 Bethe (p. 49) believes that three illustrated MSS were brought to France, and 
that the history of the illustrations in the MSS has no connection with that of their 
text. I find nothing, however, in the valuable material amassed by him to discredit 
the stemma on p. 364, which, I believe, would coincide with Leo’s views (Gétting. 
Gelehrt. Anzeig. 1903, pp. 997 ff.). 

3K. g., various notes from Donatus. See Schlee, p. 69. 

4** Zur Geschichte der terentianischen Textkritik”’ in Jahrb., Supplementband 
XVIII (1852), pp. 32 ff. 

5 See below, pp. 380 ff. 

6K. g., for the line following Eun. 5. 6. 9. 7 Op. cit., p. 472. 


8As Geppert apparently imagined, op. cit., p. 29: ‘‘wie im codex Halensis, den 
Bruns verglich.”’ 
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. . mm animo pro animo... . una cum aliis paucis a me 
revera sublatis expunxerim. Sed accurate codicem repraesentare 
volui in hac editione.” 

In the present state of Terentian criticism, these words need 
no apology. The editor had made accessible, with very few cor- 
rections, a not unimportant MS of Terence of the mixed class. 
Its text is decidedly nearer to y than E is, while it contains the 
Andria, the first part of the Hunuchus, and the end of the 
Phormio, which portions are lacking in F.’ 

For our present purpose the Halensis is important in that 
Bruns edited with the text its scholia too. Moreover, he edited 
them after the only proper method. Schlee’s attempt to sift 
ancient from mediaeval material proved, as we have seen, both 
disastrous and futile. As a complete edition of the scholia is at 
present impossible, next best is a complete edition of an important 
source. The publication of everything in M, with all its mon- 
strosities and superfluities, would have been of vastly more service 
to scholarship than illustrative selections compiled, in some cases 
inaccurately, from various MSS.’ For the scholia, apart from 
their pedagogical value, have importance not only as portraying 
the culture of the time in which they were written’ but as con- 
tributing further material for the criticism of Terence’s text. 
Thus it is plain that the DG and F E branches have suffered 
from the incorporation of these very glosses. Schlee is aware of 
this point, but his list of instances (p. 35) needs revision. More- 

1] am indebted for this estimate of the text of the Halensis to Mr. R. H. Webb of 
the Harvard Graduate School, who has studied the matter carefully in connection with 


a forthcoming dissertation. He refers for a similar opinion of the scrupulous methods 
of Bruns to Ritschl Opusc. ITI. 286. 

2This fact, neglected by Schlee, did not escape Sabbadini (Studi ital. di fil. class. 
II, 29 ff.), who treated the scholia cursorily, however, as his chief interest was in 
Donatus. He well observes that the scholia show a general unity in character, betray- 
ing a profonda medievalitd (p. 30). He recognized that they were identical with the 
scholia published by Mai, and represented a complete set. Wessner likewise notes the 
importance of the Bruns scholia; see Jahresbericht, loc. cit., pp. 189 ff. 


8For similar remarks see Dziatzko, Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, loc. cit., p. 482. 
He publishes there the exact contents of the first page in M. Schopen De Terent. 
et Donat. eius interp. (1821), p. 49, in remarking ‘cum istas glossulas viles describendo 
etiam peiores fecerit Brunsius,” apparently charges him with inaccuracy. I believe 
rather that Bruns preferred not to emend the errors of his MS. 


4This matter is admirably set forth by Bruns I, p. xxi. 
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over, since the alterations effected by the scholia are often minute, 
we need an account of all their minutiae in order to clear impor- 
tant lines of MS tradition from such excrescences. Did the y 
division similarly suffer? Schlee thought the scholia were written 
for a 8 MS, but Watson came to the opposite conclusion.’ If the 
MS had the mixed text of F E, these diverse opinions may perhaps 
be reconciled. Speculation on these matters is premature while 
the important sources are still so inadequately known, but even 
now a few predictions may be ventured. The Bruns scholia 
impress me as the best source yet available for the reconstruction 
of what will be clearly seen in the subsequent discussion to be the 
earlier of the two commentaries.” 

The manuscripts in which this commentary is known to occur 
and of which we have a more or less complete account are C FEG. 
Fragments at least occur in CS LN, the MSS of which speci- 
mens are reproduced in facsimile in the De Vries edition of the 
Ambrosianus. In C (Vaticanus 3868, s. IX), the scholia, as 
shown by the facsimile of the Phormio in the possession of Harvard 
College Library, may well be by the scribe who wrote the text, 
and at any rate are of the ninth century. Whether they were in 
the original of C and P is a different question. A few comments 
from Donatus have been added to C* and more from Eugraphius,* 
whereas, as I shall try to prove below (pp. 28 ff.) the original 
commentator knew nothing of these works. F (Ambrosianus H. 
75 s. IX/X) has dispensed with the prefaces of the original com- 
mentary and substituted what is a vast improvement on them, the 
comments of Eugraphius on the different prologues. For the 
body of the text the earlier glosses are retained, but they have 
lost certain portions at the beginnings of the plays, owing to the 
intrusion of Eugraphius. E (Riccard. M xxx 528 S. XI) has suf- 
fered severely by accretions, particularly from Donatus,’ and the 


1 Harvard Studies in Class. Phil. XIV (1903), pp. 145 ff. Wessner Rh. Mus., loc. 
cit., p. 363, shows that the a version of Eugraphius has close connection with the y class. 

2 Wessner, Jahresbericht, loc. cit. p. 189, remarks: ‘‘ wir diirfen sonst wohl anneh- 
men dass uns zwei Redaktionen eines Alteren Terenz-Commentars erhalten sind; die 
—vielleicht urspringlichere—des Monac. und der 5 HSS und die des Commentum 
Brunsianum.” My view differs in regarding the Bruns scholia as earlier, and as sub- 
stantially an independent work. 

8Schlee, pp. 66 ff. 4Ibid., pp. 75 ff. 5Schlee, pp. 69 ff. 
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same is true of G (Vaticanus 1640), which MS, it seems to me is 
not s. XI/XII (Umpfenbach) but early s. XI or even s. X. 
With the help of the graffiné reproduction above mentioned, I 
note that the comments at the beginning of the Andria coincide 
largely with those of M’ and belong therefore to the later com- 
mentary. ‘ From about the middle of Andria on, the scholia agree 
with Bruns, though there are evidently additions here and there. 
The Halensis (Br) though of the eleventh century, as Bruns states 
and as his reproduction at the beginning of Vol. II indicates, 
seems to have preserved the commentary practically intact. Bruns 
notes carefully certain additions in a much later hand,’ and in one 
or two instances the scholia of the first hand include comments 
not in the original work. No positive statement can be made on 
the basis of our present material, but I am convinced that in 
general it is safe to use the Halensis as the fundament for an 
edition, with the other MSS for corroboration. 

Proceeding on this plan, we may analyze the contents of the 
Commentum Brunsianum (Com. Br.) as follows. It starts off, 
naturally, with a vita of Terence, the material for which the author 
took from Orosius (IV, 19), mistakes and all. Dziatzko’ seeing 
it ascribed to Eugraphius in a Paris MS of the tenth century, 
naturally concluded that Eugraphius was the author, but Sabba- 
dini thought this impossible,‘ and Wessner, in his admirable article 
on Eugraphius, proves that the real commentary of this author 
is contained in what is called version 8, whereas the additions 
in version a come from the Commentarius antiquior. The 
ascription of the vita to Eugraphius is thus easily explained. 
Wessner well says that it is of a piece with these scholia, but that 
neither the one nor the other had anything to do with Eugraphius.’ 

Immediately following the vita and merging with it come 


1Given by Dziatzko, op. cit., pp. 470 ff. 8 Jahrb., loc. cit., p. 472. 

2E. g., pp. 49, 67. 4 Stud. ital., ete. V. 314. 

5**Der Terenzkommentar des Eugraphius,’’ Rhein. Mus. LXII (1907), p. 223. See 
below, p. 374. I purposely postponed the reading of Wessner’s article and his review in 
Bursians Jahresbericht CXLIII (1902), pp. 188 ff., until I had my own material in shape. 
It is significant that investigations starting from opposite points of view should terminate 
independently in similar results. Sabbadini, too, believes that vita III was not by 
Eugraphius, but concludes also, rather curiously, that it did not form part of a com- 
mentary; see Stud. ital. di fil. class. V (1897), p. 314. 
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various remarks on comedy which are not inspired by Donatus, 
Euanthius, or Eugraphius. The writer knows at first or second 
hand, Horace’s Art of Poetry, which, as.Wessner has pointed out, 
was not used by Eugraphius. From this work, from Priscian 
and Orosius, from the text of Terence itself, and, I am confident, 
from absolutely no other source save his own perverse imagination, 
the author constructed an account of Terence and his comedies 
the like of which had never appeared before. We find here the 
conception of Calliopius as recitator which Schlee correctly rea- 
soned must have stood in the preface. We are also informed 
that whereas many deny that Terence wrote in meter, they are 
refuted on the authority of Priscian and Rufinus.' The meters 
used we next learn, are all varieties of iambic, the prologues being 
in iambic catalectic, which means that six feet are reckoned as 
three. At the end of the Andria (Com. Br. I. 146), the remark 
is made that the play had no title and that therefore nothing was 
known of its performance either among the Greeks or among the 
Romans; evidently the author did not have Donatus at hand. To 
compensate for this, he is able, Hy citing Priscian, to confound 
the higher critics of his day, who held that Calliopius composed 
the argumenta and the prologues of the plays. 

Reading on in the preface to the other plays, we find in that 
to the Hunuchus the astounding information about “clauditibiae”’ 
above mentioned (pp. 362 f.). The Megalensian games, he also 
states, were celebrated at Megale, a city in Greece, in honor of the 
Olympian Jupiter. At Rome these were given by the curule 
aediles, so called because they had charge of the “aedes curiales.” 
Turning to the prologue, we find that the “miles gloriosus” (1. 31) 
is Terence himself, “nobilis comicus quia militavit in poetria.’” 
The introduction to the Adelphi adds the statement that the 
Greek performance of the play was encouraged by the consuls 


1For some even of Priscian’s contemporaries Terence’s meter had lost all effect ; 
see G. L. (Keil) III. 418. 8. 

2In the Halensis the prologue with its scholia precede (Com. Br. I. 149), then after 
EXPLICIT PROLOGUS comes the Didascalia followed by EXPOSITIO TITULI 
CUM ARGUMENTO. The Periocha itself does not appear. I will not venture to 
explain the relation of this fact to the condition of the text in the various MSS of 
Terence at this point; it suggests that the MS for which the comment was written was 
either y or pw. 
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(Br. II. 3), that the Greek name was “Synapothnes” and its 
author “Contesdifilus.”’ As for the Hecyra (Com. Br. II. 95), we 
are told of the two unsuccessful performances, the latter failing 
because of the interrupting “ludi funebres.” The play was called 
Hecyra, as that is the name of a place not far from Athens. 
Coming to the Phormio, we find in the Halensis no preface at all. 
But there was one, doubtless, in the original commentary, since in 
various of Geppert’s MSS’ which agree with the Halensis in the 
prose arguments to the other plays, there appears an argument 
for the Phormio similar in style to these others. Nothing like a 
conclusion or summary for the entire commentary appears at the 
end of the Phormio or of any other play. 

Passing now to the body of the work, we find nothing, I believe, 
in the terse and rather skilful explanations of the scenes that 
might not have been written by a scholar of the Carolingian 
period. Not all the scenes in the Halensis are provided with 
explanations. Is this because the scholia are defective in this 
MS, or because the scribe did not feel the need of ubiquitous 
accuracy? Watson’ shows that at all of the nine places where the 
y MSS have new scenes, the explanations of the Com. ant. are 
found, whereas they occur in only three of the six new scenes 
peculiar to 6; again this is just what we should expect if the 
scholia were written for a mixed MS. 

The minor comments are intended chiefly to make the course 
of the action and the meaning of the words perfectly intelligible. 
As Wolfflin remarks,‘ the synonyms selected, which seem puerile 
to us, were intended to enlarge the school-boy’s vocabulary; they 
resemble somewhat the translations of words or phrases that figure 
in modern editions of classical authors. Stage directions appear, 
such as the frequent “secum loquitur,” or “adverbium blandi- 
entis” (Com. Br. I. 305), “irascentis” (I. 138), ‘“affectuose”’ 
(I. 112), “‘iocose’’ (II. 202). The schoolmaster insisted, too, on 
grammatical and rhetorical comment; “ironicos” (‘‘ironice’’),’ 
‘“paranomasia” (I. 45), “eclipsis” (I. 186), “themesis” (I. 197), 


1 See below pp. 384 ff. 

2 Paris 7904 s. XII; 7914 s. XI; 14755 (St. Victor 750) s. XII; 16235 (Sorbonne 507) 
s. X. See op. cit., p. 42. 

8 Loc. cit. 4 Op. cit., p. 415. 5 Tbid., p. 418. 
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. “litotes” (IT. 222), ‘“‘asyndeton” (II. 250), “hypallage” (II. 34), 
“ephexegesis” (II. 58), are some of the terms that appear." The 
author had evidently studied the ancient grammarians, as the 
references to Priscian in the vita suggest. 

Longer comments on the subject-matter are few. Such are 
the remarks on the Pythagorean symbolism of the letter Y (And. 
1. 1. 27. p. 17), a matter that interested various commentators of 
the ninth century,’ who found it, e. g., in Isidore Htym. 1. 3. 7 
and Servius on Aen. 6. 136, 479. A satisfactory note on “centu- 
ria’’ (Phorm. 1. 4. 53, p. 194) may, as Schlee (p. 130) points out, 
have been suggested by Isidore.* The reckoning of a drachma as 
the equivalent of three “denarii” is not ancient (Hun. 1. 2. 89, 
p. 169), nor is the notice of Omphale, queen of the Egyptians 
(Eun. 5. 7. 3, p. 258). This last is based doubtless on Servius 
(Dan.) on Aen. 8. 300, who in an enumeration of the exploits of 
Hercules has just mentioned Egypt as the country of Busiris, and 
says merely, after recounting the theft of Apollo’s tripod, ‘ob 
quod iratus Iuppiter eam Omphalae servire praecepit.” Possibly 
the author turned to some other source, possibly he needed no 
further hints to invent the following: ‘‘Omphala regina fuit 
Aegyptiorum, ad quem dum venisset Hercules, (et) esset ab ea 
hospitio susceptus, amore illius est captus, promisit tandem ei, 
quod securum eum permitteret dormire, si vestimenta virilia 
deponens sua feminea indueret, sicque in contubernio feminarum 
maneret, quod ita et fecit.” Had the author known Donatus, he 
would have placed Omphala in Lydia, where she belongs. 

Similar absurdities in the shorter comments are not infrequent. 
“Sodes”’ is glossed “‘socie” (And. 1. 1. 58, p. 23), being appar- 
ently an abbreviated form of ‘‘sodalis,’’* “Faba”’ is only another 
form of “fabula” (Hun. 2. 3. 90, p. 195); ‘“Dispudet sic mihi 


1 For a fuller list see Wessner op. cit., p. 217, n. 1. 

2See e.g. Hagen Anecd. Helv., p. cxxxxiii. In the present case the commentator 
has altered the usual statement under the influence of the text before him, as the 
phrase, ** quae impedimento aetatis et metu magistri recta est,’’ shows. 

8The fact that a most curious comment, displaying the perverted imagination ger- 
mane to this scholiast appears in DG E while DM Br. give the Isidorian note, indicates 
that D is conflate here and that the improved note of the second commentary is one of 
the few later additions in the Halensis. 

4See Warren, op. cit., p. 126. 
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data esse verba”’ (Hun. 5. 1. 16, p. 240) is written “dis pudet,” 
and “dis” glossed with ‘“‘testibus utor,” while the comment on the 
rest of the phrase, “a me tibi ut illi [i. e. Chaereae | commenda- 
rem” shows that the author is ignorant of the frequent meaning 


of ‘“‘dare verba.” ‘Genium” in the phrase “‘suom defrudans 
genium” (Ph. 1. 1. 10, p. 177) is glossed “voluptatem.” ‘“Rex” 
is thought to mean “monarch,” for ‘toh, regem me esse oportuit” 
(Ph. 1. 2. 20, p. 180) is glossed with “ut liceret mihi iudicium 
iudicare aequum,” and “Immo enim nemo... . gratiam regi 
refert”’ (Ph. 2. 2. 24, p. 205) must be “quod periculo opponens 
se libertatem patriae donat.” A “paedagogus” (Ph. 1. 2. 94, 
p- 186) is ‘‘non solum qui minat sed etiam qui minatur sub cus- 
todia’’—not only the director but the directed! Davus’ jest met 
a cold reception in the early Middle Ages. As for meter, we have 
seen from the vita that it is not one of the author’s strong points. 
though he is sure that Terence employed meter. A false scansion 
of Ph, 2. 2. 14 (p. 204): “Hospites tum cives, quo magis novi 
tanto saepius” accounts for the suggestion that with “quo magis 
novi” (i. e. ‘‘névi”) we must understand “‘cives erant.” This same 
failing, combined with an ignorance of Greek, explains the punctu- 
ation of Ph. 1. 2. 77, p. 184: “Ego te cognatum dicam et tibi 
scribam. Dicam,” with the convenient gloss ‘etiam aliud” on 
the final ‘‘Dicam.” Such absurdities indicate that the comments 
on details are of a piece with the preface and the vita, and dis- 
credit the hypothesis that the latter are mediaeval additions to an 
ancient work.’ 

It is evident from the character of the above comments that 
the author was not particularly well read in the ancient writers. 
He knew his Priscian, whom he quotes in his preface, as we have 
seen, and also in the body of the work.’ It is doubtful, though, 
whether all the references to the grammarian given by Schlee, 
pp. 53 ff. occurred in the original commentary. A number of 
passages are cited for E and G, but since, considering merely those 
which occur in the extant portions of F, we find none of them in 


1 Sabbadini (Stud. ital. II, 30) is therefore wrong in declaring that the absurdities 
are confined to the preface. 


2 And. 1. 1. 34, p. 19, and 79, p. 26. 
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either F or Br, and apparently none in C,’ it is probable that G E 
have received additions here from some other source, which was 
possibly the later commentary. 

The case seems to be the same with Servius. There is one 
sure reference to him in the note on And. 2. 3. 29 (C, Br.); 
the note on Omphale probably derives what genuine information 
it has from Servius (see above pp. 370 f.), and that on the Pythago- 
rean y may also be from Servius (see above, p. 371). There is one 
reference to Cicero, Div. Caec. 8. 26, in the note on And. 3. 3. 33, 
but as Schlee does not include it, it is perhaps an addition in the 
Halensis; in fact Sabbadini shows that it comes from Eugraphius.’ 
For Paulus-Festus the evidence is extremely dubious. The one 
sure borrowing from this lexicon (Hun. 2. 3. 90) is ascribed by 
Schlee to E only; it is not in Br., which never would have added 
its own absurd comment had it known Paulus-Festus. Of the less 
certain coincidences, And. 1. 3. 1 and Eun. 5. 2. 6 are in Br., but 
Eun. 2. 3. 90; 3. 1. 34; and 5. 6. 20 are not in Br., and most 
probably not in F.’ 

In his introduction, the author used Orosius, and cites Horace 


A. P. 94 and 251 f. Seeing that he is versed in the grammarians, 
he may have quoted the latter work at second hand; Marius 
Plotius Sacerdos, discussing the celerity of the iambic meter,‘ 
cites A. P, 251 and 254 ff., and on the next page in dealing with 
the different nature of tragedy and comedy cites verse 90. The 
existence of such passages and the absurdity of the remarks in 
Com. Br.’ suggest that the citations from Horace are at second 


1As I have verified Schlee from the Harvard facsimile of the Phormio, his report 
is probably correct for the other MSS. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 36 ff. Wessner Rh. Mus., p. 217, points to the rhetorical terms used 
in the notes on And. 4.3. 33-47, regarding these as intrusions from the Carolingian 
commentary. The latter part of the gloss on 1. 33, then (** palinlogia’’), is added to 
the original gloss, which contained the citation from Cicero. In his edition of 
Eugraphius (1908) Wessner brackets this part too, suspecting that it was introduced 
from Donatus. 

3The first passage is in the lost portion of F, the other two do not occur, unless 
possibly under the large blots on the page. Ican make out no traces of them, however. 

4G. L. V1 518 (Keil). 

5P.5: **Hoc quoque notandum, quia non absque re imagines Terentianae turgido 
et inflato ore pinguntur. Facundia enim et affluens eloquentia comicorum per hoc 
innuitur, quia vastuose loquuntur; unde Horatius Jratusque Chremes tumido delitigat 
ore.”’ 
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hand from some grammarian. Still it is also possible that he 
knew the Art of Poetry directly, accompanied, perhaps, by one of 
the ancient commentaries. So Porphyrio or “Acro,” no less than 
Servius may have furnished him with a model of commentaries in 
general. For I think it most improbable that he had the help of 
any of the commentaries on Terence. 

For, first, the Bembine scholia are not a source. I have ex- 
amined the coincidences noted by Schlee' and though some are 
perhaps significant for the later commentary, Com. Br. is not 
affected. 

Eugraphius, I am confident, was not used, else the writer would 
have turned to him and not his own imagination on various points. 
Certain coincidences will doubtless be found with the a version of 
Eugraphius, but that, as Wessner shows, is based on the Carolin- 
gian commentary and not vice versa.’ The instances cited by 
Schlee (p. 75) from C were doubtless added in that special MS 
from Eugraphius’ commentary on the Andria, as they are not in 
Br. A few Eugraphian notes may have crept into the Halensis, 
among which I would include the citation from Cicero just men- 
tioned (And. 3. 3. 33). Finally, the seven instances given by 
Schlee (p. 44) as evidence of the use of Eugraphius, two (And. 
3.1.15 and 19) are not in Br. Of the remaining five, three 
(And. 3, 2. 14; 4. 2. 2; Ad. 1. 1. 11) belong to the Com. Br. 
and were later incorporated in the a version of Eugraphius.’ Of 
the two remaining, Haut. 5. 4. 10 (on gerro) belongs with the 
very few Eugraphian notes that have slipped into the Com. Br.", 
while Ad. 3. 2. 2, “impertire” glossed “participem facere,”’ is 
either to be explained in the same way, or may,’ without a violent 
stretch of the imagination, be regarded as a chance coincidence. 

Finally there remains the case of Donatus. It is next to im- 
possible that a commentator could commit blunders so gross with 
Donatus at hand; Sabbadini® believes emphatically that he did not 

IP, 45, 


2For an example, see Wessner Rh. Mus., p. 206, on And. 3. 4. 14, cited by Sab- 
badini, pp. 36 ff., as proof that the commentary depends on Eugraphius, not on 
Donatus. 


8See Wessner ibid. 5So Wessner, pp. 220 ff. 
4So Wessner, pp. 220 ff. 6 Studi ital. II. 36, 
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know Donatus. C has a few Donatus notes at the beginning of 
the Andria and E a great many later on, but these are merely 
additions in these special manuscripts. One quotation from Dona- 
tus is an integral part of the commentary; in the preface to the 
Eunuchus (Com. Br. I, p. 154), Donatus is cited as authority for 
the fact that the word Hunuchus as the name of the play is of the 
feminine gender. A note to this effect does occur in the com- 
mentary of Donatus, but it appears in his grammar too.’ Again, 
though Wessner’ points to a number of coincidences with the 
Donatus commentary, and specifies them in the appendix to his 
edition of Donatus, there is not one of real significance. From 
the instances noted, some 220 in all, enough, surely to break a 
hypothesis if it is to be broken—there are none that the mediae- 
val commentator might not have thought out for himself, with the 
occasional help of the grammarians, Servius, and Porphyrio. The 
only noteworthy cases of coincidence in phraseology are the dozen 
which follow. I exclude, naturally, comments not in Br. 

Eun. 4. 3. 14: “monstri] ... . si igitur eunuchus est et 
vitiavit virginem, ... . recte monstrum est”: Don. “quod 
eunuchus potuit vitiare puellam”: Br. But the word “vitiare” 
was supplied to both by Terence, vs. 12. 

Eun. 4. 7. 36: “os durum] os impudens,” ete.: Don. “‘impu- 
dens”: Br. 

Ibid. 39: “furti se alligat| obstringit et inlaqueat et obnoxium 
facit”: Don. “obligat, obnoxium se facit”: Br. 

Eun. 5. 8. 18: “festivitatem| laetitiam,” etc.: Don. “laeti- 
tiam et hilaritatem”: Br. 

Ad, 3. 2.5: “vis| illata”’: Don. ‘‘illata ab Aeschino”: Br, 

Ad. 3. 4. 62: “defunctum | finitum,” etc.: Don. “finitum”: Br 

Ad, 4, 2. 20: “usque occidit| aut usque pro valde est” (other 
explanations given): Don. “valde”: Br. 

Ad. 5. 8.1: “iubet frater| dirui maceriam scilicet”: Don. 
“dirui maceriam”: Br. But the phrase is from Terence 5. 7. 10. 

Hee, 3. 1. 33: “conciverit| commoverit”: Don., Br. 


1G. L. IV. 375. 25. This fact corroborates Sabbadini’s statement (p. 36) that 
connection with Donatus’ commentary here is indirect. 


2 Rh. Mus., loc. cit., p. 207. 
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Hec. 5. 2. 29: “sine suo dispendio| .... sine damno”: 
Don. “dampno”: Br. 

Ph. 1. 4. 47: “nowiam| nune culpam alias rem”: Don. 
“culpam”: Br. 

Ph, 2. 4, 24: “in tempore| opportune,” etc.: Don. ‘“opor 
tune”; Br. 

One or two more cases might be cited, but there is nothing 
more striking than these, which hardly prove that the author of 
Com. Br. used Donatus. Indeed, the fact that in so many notes 
which present a general similarity in their contents, the coinci- 
dences in phraseology are so insignificant, is negative proof of the 
strongest kind. It is perhaps worth noting also that now and 
then an explanation distinctly rejected by Donatus appears in 
Com. Br." Whether the later commentary contained in D M 
shows the influence of Donatus is a question hazardous to raise 
until the contents of that commentary are accurately determined. 

In short, the Brunsian scholiast worked well nigh single- 
handed in preparing his commentary on Terence. Orosius, the 
grammarians and the ancient commentators on Virgil and Horace 


gave him a start; for the rest he depended upon inference from 
the text before him and upon an imagination only too ready to 
invent. 


We have suspected already that our author was not familiar 
with Greek; a little examination shows that he was densely igno- 
rant of it. ‘“Ironicos” and other Greek rhetorical terms he found 
in his ancient grammarians and commentators. A note on ‘“‘mas- 
tigia” is correct, but that information was easily accessible at 
second hand.’ I will postpone this topic in order to present 
simultaneously the much better notes of the later commentary. 

We may turn, therefore, to this commentary which I will call 
from the MS in which Schlee found it as a separate work, Com- 
mentum Monacense (Com. Mon.). Having shown that it differs 
sharply from Com. Br.,’ I will now make clear that it is neverthe- 


1K. g. Ad. 3. 3. 48, 5.54. That the rhetorical terms used in Com. Br. do not come 
from Donatus’ commentary is suggested by the notes on Hee. 5. 1. 39, where Don. has 
kardmavors and Com. Br. * ellipsis.” 

20n Ad. 5.2.6: Mastix graece, latine dicitur corrigia, ete. ‘*Mastix’’ appears with 
‘flagellum ”’ as the Latin equivalent in Corp. Gloss. III. 365. 

8See above pp. 363 ff. 
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less based upon it. The following passages furnish sufficient 
evidence: 


Ph. 4. 1(Schlee p. 134): “] Tam Chremete reverso de Lemno allo- 
quitureum Demipho DGECF Br. nam pergente Chremete in Lem- 
num dixerat Demipho,” etc.: DM. “Nam” shows that the second note is 
built upon the first. 

Hee. Prol. II. 3 (Schlee p. 140): “quo iure sum usus adulescentior} 
id est: sicut recitavi iuvenis, recitem et senex. loquitur ex persona 
Calliopii DCEcf.F. Br. velaliter: sicut iuvenis Caecilii,” ete., D. D 
retains the notes of the earlier commentary, and adds another. 

Hec., Preface of Com. Br. (II. 96: “AECHIRA nomen huic fabulae 
est. Dicta autem Aechyra a loco haud longe distante ab Athenis ubi 
haec acta sunt.” 

“‘Haec fabula ab accidente nomen accepit. nomen huius fabulae est 
Hecyra. nam Hecyra non longe est ab Athenis, ubi haec acta sunt, et 
ab eo loco haec nomen accepit, potest etiam a socru nominari, nam éxvpa 
graece socrus dicitur.” D E. 


Here the later commentary, while not discarding the absurd 
explanation of the name ‘‘Hecyra” in Com. Br., has learned the 
truth, possibly from Eugraphius,' and adds it. E, as elsewhere, 
has received an addition from the later commentary.” 


We are now ready, so far as our material allows, to examine 
the contents and character of the Commentum Monacense. It 
began naturally, as Schlee inferred, with a vita. Dziatzko,* in 
discussing the mediaeval lives of Terence, argued that the missing 
leaf at the beginning of the Monacensis contained: 

1. Vita II, the “ Ambrosian,” which is an epitome of the life 
of Suetonius that heads Donatus’ commentary. 

2. A brief tractate on the nature of comedy, etc., including the 
reference to Menander and to Calliopius as recitator, since the 
note at the beginning of the Hunuchus‘ presupposes such. A 
passage of this description in a fifteenth-century MS in which 
Vita II immediately preceded, seemed to Dziatzko to furnish the 
material desired. 

3. A summary of the plot of Andria. Of this the very end is 


1See Wessner’s ed. (1908), p. 260. 

2See below p. 384, the comment on Haut. 5. 1. 14. 

8 Jahrb., loc. cit., pp. 474 ff. 

4Schlee op. cit. 43, 94: **Quod Menander primum composuerat fabulam Eunuchi 


. . . . deinde vero Terentius ... . iam dictum est et quod eius recitator fuit 
Calliopius.” 
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preserved in the Monacensis,' and it agrees substantially with 
that included by Schlee’ in his Commentarius recentior; the 
only divergences are ‘“‘quia quando” for “et cum” (1. 7) and the 
omission (accidental, I am convinced) of “et . . . . vero” (Il. 12- 
14). The latter work, therefore, to which I will henceforth refer 
as the Expositio, the name used by Sabbadini, borrowed the argu- 
ment from Com. Mon., which itself replaces the longer version of 
Com. Br.’ 

As to the vita, we had better not attribute to the author an 
account based on Suetonius-Donatus unless we find that Donatus 
is an influence in the commentary or that Suetonius was directly 
known. Sabbadini‘ thinks Dziatzko’s supposition improbable, 
since in none of the MSS thus far examined does Vita II appear 
in conjunction with a commentary. 

The real clue seems a simple one. Since the argument begin- 
ning ‘‘Orto bello” was used for both Com. Mon. and the Expositio, 
we should search for this argument in conjunction with a vita 
which while not that of the Expositio is closely related to it, and 
also related to the vita of Com. Br. And such a life has long 
been accessible in Geppert’s article. Three Paris MSS, 7900s. X, 
7901 s. XI, 7904 s. XII° contain the vita of Com. Br. (‘‘Terentius 
comicus genere’’) and also the argument “ Bello exorto.”” They are 
important sources, therefore, for the Com. Br. Three Paris MSS, 
7900 As. X, 7902 s. XI, 7184 s. XI,° contain a vita differing in 
wording from that in the Com. Br., yet manifestly made up of the 
same material. It is closely related also to the preface of the 
Expositio. It begins with the words ‘“Terentius genere extitit 
afer,” and was known to Dziatzko,' who calls it a variant of Vita 
III (that of Com. Br.), without, however, mentioning Geppert. 
I will refer to it as Vita III*. Now all of these MSS, besides 

1 Jahrb., loc. cit., p. 470. 3’ Bruns I, 5-7: ‘* Bello exorto,”’ etc. 


2 Op. cit., p. 172. 4 Stud. ital. V. 314. 


5Geppert op. cit., pp. 32, 46. The datings are those of the Catalogus codicum 
manuscriptorum Bibl. reg., which are often inexact. Besides these, 16235 (Sorbonne 
507) s. X and 14755 (St. Victor 750) s. XII are important. I do not include the Berlin 
or the Arsenal MSS mentioned by Geppert, as they are all late. For further informa- 
tion about these and other MSS of Terence in Paris and Berlin see his article in 
Serapeum XII (1851), 369 ff. 


8 Tbid., pp. 32, 45. 7 Jahrb., loc. cit., p. 472. 
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which seven of later age are mentioned by Geppert, contain also 
the argument “Orto bello.” Geppert’s text contains the lines 
accidentally omitted in the Monacensis; it agrees with that MS in 
the reading ‘“‘quia quando” against “‘et cum” of the Expositio.' 
The indications are that at least some of these MSS contain the 
glosses of the Com. Mon. Should these prove to be different, we 
must reckon with still a fourth commentary. 

Assuming for the moment that this last is the case, let us 
inquire whether Vita III* and its accompanying argument could 
have preceded those of Com. Br. As they are both briefer, the 
latter might be regarded as expansions. Yet epitome was also in 
order in the Middle Ages, as we see in Vita II, an extract from 
Donatus. I can derive no absolute evidence from a comparison, 
but the following instances indicate that Com. Br. is the earlier. 

Com. Br. (I. 3 f.; Geppert, p. 46): “licet multi negent metro 
constare mentiuntur teste Prisciano, qui de metris Terentianis 
loquitur et insuper in libro grammaticae artis saepe dicit, cuius 
genere metri constat exemplum quod ponit, nec non etiam teste 
Rufino in eo libro quem de metris scripsit, ipso quoque nihilomi- 
nus qui in prologis se poetam vocat.” 

Vita III* (Geppert, p. 45): “Qui autem putant fabulas ipsius 
non constare metrica arte, mentiuntur, quoniam Priscianus et alii 
auctores in suis voluminibus hoc demonstrant. Etiam exemplum 
quod promunt, ex hoc demonstrant, quo genere metra constent. 
Ipse autem Terentius in prologo primae fabulae poetam se nominat 
dicens: poeta... . appulit.” 

It is more likely that the explicit mention of Rufinus is the basis 
of the generalizing phrase, “alii auctores,” than vice versa; could 
the scholiast name more than Priscian and Rufinus? The refer- 
ence to Priscian in Com. Br. is likewise explicit; the writer not 
only cites his work on the meters of Terence, but states that the 
meter of the verses quoted in Priscian’s grammar is often given: 
“saepe dicit cuius genere metri constat exemplum, quod ponit.” 
The author of Vita III* shifts the phrase to the third point men- 
tioned in Com. Br., namely, that Terence calls himself a poet: 
‘Etiam exemplum quod promunt, ex hoc demonstrant quo genere 

1See above p. 378. 
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metra constent.” The ‘quo genere” is surely less @ propos here; 
and who were those who had cited v. 1 as proof that Terence 
wrote in prose? The scholiast is merely manipulating the 
material he has found in Com. Br.; in the present case, he is 
expanding. 

The same situation is apparent in the Argumentum. The 
Brunsian scholia contain a careful, though somewhat verbose 
statement of the essentials of the plot. The other scholiast follows 
this plan, rephrasing and generally abbreviating. He reaches the 
point where the stratagems of Davus are described: “‘ Habebat 
autem libertum . ... suam esse filiam,”’' and wishing, as ever, 
to spare detail, omits this part altogether. But Davus is a highly 
important person in the play, and the argument as treated in Com. 
Br. and followed to this point by the other scholiast, should not 
neglect him. After this part Com. Br. proceeds: “Tune temporis 
supervenit ab Andro vir nomine Crito cognatus patris Chrisidis 
atque dum inter Simonem et Chremetem Pamphilumque esset 
altercatio, nimiumque Simo iratus esset filio suo Pamphilo, 
advenit Crito Andrius.”’ This is changed to: “Dum multa autem 


contentio erat inter Simonem et Chremetem de nuptiis, venit qui- 
dam senex nomine Crito ab Andro. The clause, ‘‘Dum multa 
autem contentio erat” refers no longer to Simo’s tirade in Act V, 
sc. 3, but is made to cover, inappropriately, everything in the plot 
after Act I. 


The Codex Monacensis contained in its missing folio 62 lines. 
Dziatzko, calculating on the basis of his theory, found his material 
too scant by 13 lines.’ Reckoning by the standard which he fur- 
nishes, I find 10 lines necessary for the beginning of the argument 
Orto bello, 12 for Vita III*, or if Paris 7184, s. XI is correct in 
including a passage not in the other MSS,’ 18. If the Monacensis 
did not have this passage, the extra six lines might have contained 
the epigram, “Natus in excelsis,” etc.‘ For the title, which might 


1 Bruns I. 6; Geppert op. cit., p. 33. 2 Jahrb., loc. cit., p. 476. 

3Geppert, p. 45. The passage is necessary, if the comment at the beginning of the 
Eunuchus (see above, p.361, n. 1) refers directly to the preface, which otherwise contains 
no mention of Menander. But since this comment belongs to the earlier work (Bruns 
I. 154), it may have been hastily appropriated for Com. Mon. without regard to its 
appropriateness. Vita III* does not have the account of Calliopius as recitator. 


4See Dziatzko loc. cit., and the Escorial MS described in my next paragraph. 
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have been very brief; one or two lines would suffice.’ There remain | 
32 lines, into which space, as I reckon it, the vita of the Com. Br. 

would nicely fit. Thus the Monacensis may well have contained 

in its introduction a conflate of the two commentaries—a condi- 

tion that one suspects here and there from the material offered 

by Schlee. 

A similar conflate exists in an Escorial MS (S. III. 23, s. XI) 
for the reference to which and for a photograph of the opening of the 
Andria, I am indebted to my friend Professor C. U. Clark of Yale 
University.’ The MS which is described by Hartel-Loewe,’ begins 
with scene arguments for the Andria, agreeing essentially with 
Com. Br. Those for the other plays follow, apparently ending 
(fol. 28%) with that on Phromio 1. 1; fol. 29 and 30 contain four 
columns of Tironian notes, which doubtless complete the scene 
arguments for the Phormio and deserve the attention of experts 
in tachygraphy.* On fol. 31" comes the title, ‘Terentii Afri vita 
incipit,” followed by ‘‘Terentius afer genere extitit” —Vita III*. 
The argument of the Andria evidently follows, as fol. 31° has 
“& passibula vocatur venit;” but this ending differs from that in 
Geppert’s MSS.’ Then follow the VERSUS TERENCIL, “ Natus 

. erit” and the Periocha, ‘“‘Sororem . . . . coniugem.” On 
fol. 32” begins Vita III, ‘‘Terentius comicus,” etc., ending fol. 35: 
“alloquebatur populum inquiens; Poeta,” etc. Fol. 9-16 of the 
volume are really another MS, s. XII-XIII. They contain a vita, 
not noticed, as far as I am aware, in previous discussions: ‘Teren- 
tius affricanus fuit et devicta cartagine a scipione romam duobus 
est cum aliis captivis .. . . [fol. 9°| fecit prologum istum intro- 
ducens calliopium ita loquentem: Poeta cum primum studium suum 
ad hoe applicuit ut scriberet hanc intentionem.” The relation of 
this version to Vitae III, III*, and V is a matter to determine. 

1The Escorial MS has simply Terentii Afri vita incipit. 

Professor Clark furnishes me also with a photograph of the beginning of the 
Eunuchus from a Madrid MS. Bibl. Nac. Hh 74s, XI in a Visigothic hand. Its 
glosses are related to Com. Br., but are composite. 

8 Bibl. patr. lat. Hispan. ( Wiener Sitzungsberichte XCII [1886], 245 f.). 

4The MS is not noticed by Legendre Etudes tironiennes, etc. (Bibl. de l’ Ecole des 
hautes études, fasc. 165), 1907. His list of MSS (p. 50 ff.) includes only one from Spain. 


5‘ Venit”’’ is the last word of Vita IIIs in Berolin. 999s. XV; see Rose’s Catalogue 
II. 3, 1291. 
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Turning to the glosses on the Prologue and the beginning of the 
Andria, I find from the photograph that they are few in number 
and unlike either those in Com. Br. or those in Com. Mon. 

The new material furnished by the Escorial MS suggests that 
it is still rash to make a positive statement. I incline strongly, 
however, to the hypothesis—which a glance at the Paris MSS 
can establish or refute—that the preface to Com. Mon. consisted 
of Vita III* and the argument Orto bello, and that, further, the 
lost leaf of the Monacensis may well have contained a conflate of 
this preface and the vita and Tractate, but not the argument 
Bello exorto of the Com. Br. 

We may now turn to the comments on the Prologue, and 
incidentally, be grateful to Dziatzko’ for reproducing exactly the 
contents of fol. 1" (originally 2") of the Monacensis. A compari- 
son with the Com. Br. is instructive. The following comments 
show, as we should expect, that Com. Mon. depends in some mea- 
sure upon Com. Br. 

1. 6: “argumentum] ostensionem sequentis fabulae”: Br. 
ostensionem fabula”: Mon. 

1. 7: “maledictis | i. e., detractionibus”: Br., Mon. 

1. 9: ‘“Andriam et Perinthiam| nomina fabularum sunt”: 
Br. “fabulas”: Mon. 

1. 10: “utramvis| unam e duabus aut Andriam aut Perin- 
thiam”: Br. ‘“unam ex illis quamlibet aut Andriam aut 
Perinthiam”’: Mon. 

This is the extent of coincidence between the two commentaries. 
Starting on the basis of Com. Br., the later scholiast has made 
many additions. For the section given by Dziatzko he has 29 
comments to his predecessor’s 15. Some of these 15 he has dis- 
carded, some replaced by other and occasionally better material. 
Thus while the Bruns scholiast incorrectly glosses “qui’’ (vs. 6) 
“poeta,” M has “quomodo.” These minor glosses, therefore, 
give evidence, as far as they go, that Com. Mon. is based on Com. 
Br., but with its extensive alterations presents virtually a new 
commentary. Of course the extent to which the Monacensis is 
conflate needs determination. 


1Jahrb., loc. cit., pp. 470 ff. 
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The explanations of scenes given in Com. Br. were satisfactory 
to the later exegete. He adopted most of them, if Schlee’s account 
of the matter is accurate, sometimes adding to them,' and some- 
times substituting other captions. The longer comments, like the 
shorter, are greatly increased in number, and in those which he 
retained from the earlier work he made significant additions and 
corrections. Thus in place of the note on Omphale, Lun. 5. 7. 3,’ 
he has the following: 

(Schlee, p. 112): ““Omphala regina Aegypti fuit quam adama- 
vit Hercules, quae cum noluisset cum ad suos admittere complexus, 
nisi promitteret se, quicquid illa petiisset, facturum, in tantum 
delusit eum, ut etiam filare fecisset et colum tenere more femina- 
rum” DM. Here we find the error as to Omphale’s residence 
repeated, but the rest of the information is more to the point. 

The superiority of Com. Mon. is especially apparent in the 
explanations which call for some acquaintance with Greek. We 
have seen that unlike his predecessor, he knows the real reason 
why the Hecyra was thus named.’ The following notes, too, are 
instructive: 

Eun. 2. 2 (Bruns I. 176): “Parasitus dicitur a parendo et 
assistendo, eo quod assistentes maioribus personis, illorum volup- 
tati per adulationem obsequentes quaestum gulae captent.” 

This is an etymology deriving from the author’s imagination 
and the text of the play. Compare it with— 

Eun. 2. 1. 22 (Schlee, p. 98): “parasitus| parasitus sonat 
mecum cibatus vel apud me, quia apd apud, citos cibus dictus 
est. vel parasiti dicuntur a parendo et assistendo eo, quod assis- 
tentes ipsi maioribus personis illorum voluptati per adulationem 
obsequuntur DM.” The later commentator though he knows the 
correct etymology does not disdain to add that of Com. Br., too. 
Neither Eugraphius nor Donatus notices the derivation of “‘para- 
situs.” 

Eun. 3. 2. 24 (Schlee, p. 103): “in palaestra”]. There is no 
gloss in Br. or F. Schlee gives p. 193 (from what MSS?): “in 
luctatione. palaio graece, luctor, unde palaestra luctatio dicitur.” 
The note is characteristic of Com. Mon. 


'See above, p. 377. 2See above, p. 370. 3See above, pp. 377 ff. 
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Eun. 4.7. 6 (Schlee, p. 109): “centurio|magister Br. (om. F). 
centurio dicitur, qui centum praeest militibus qui graece éxatov- 
tapyxos dicitur, sicut qui mille yuAvdpyns”: M. 

Haut. 5. 1. 14 (Schlee, p. 124): “voltus quoque hominum 
fingit| imitando Br. F. pantomimus poterat dici, pantomimus 
omnium imitator vultuum est”: E M. E is here conflate; see 
above, p. 377. 

Ad. Prol. 6: “Synapothnescontes Diphili | Sinapothnes comedia 
est contes difili. Contes difilus grecus comedus fuit, qui compo- 
suit fabulam quam appellavit sinapothnes, quae latine sonat com- 
morientes,” Br. (II. 4), F (which has ‘‘commorientes signat’’), 
C G E M (Schlee, p. 149). 

‘“‘commorientes, nomen properium est. cvvarroOvncKe (cvvarrod- 
vnoxopa.?) graece est, latine commorior, inde participium. Diphi- 
lus graecus comoedus fuit, qui scripsit fabulam, quam appellavit 
synapothnescontes,” ete.: D. 

Schlee is wrong (p. 43) in attributing this curious error of 
Com. Br. merely to a scribe and not tothe scholiast. The earlier 
scholiast founda wrong division in his textor made one— ‘‘synapoth- 
nes contesdifili’”—and manufactured an appropriate comment. 
The author of the later commentary, who knows at least the form 
of the Greek participle, is able to correct the blunder. If Schlee’s 
report is exact, M, unlike D, preserves the original comment and 
omits the later, an indication of its occasionally conflated nature. 

The later commentator, as we should expect, gives evidence of 
much wider reading than his predecessor does. While the former 
appeals to no wider circle than the grammarians, Virgil, Servius, 
Orosius, Horace’s Art of Poetry (?), Porphyrio (?) for help in 
interpreting Terence, the latter besides depending on those 
authors, cites also Livy, Cicero, Ovid (??), Sallust, Jerome, 
Isidore, Horace’s Odes.’ It may well be that of the commentators 
on Terence, Eugraphius, Donatus and the Bembine scholia were 
used, but the question of the author’s sources may not be profitably 
studied until the exact text of the commentary is ascertained. The 
possibility of citation at second hand must also be considered. 

If the reference to Horace’s Odes is at first-hand, and an inte- 

1See Schlee, pp. 61, 76-78, 133, 
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gral part of the commentary, the date of the work is the latter 
part of the ninth century, since as Vollmer has shown, the Odes 
were not known in France until that time... They came into vogue 
through the Irish tradition, and that factor is suggested likewise 
by the commentator’s knowledge of a little Greek. His varied 
quotations prove him a man of humanistic tendencies. We might 
regard him tentatively as a member of the circle of Eric of 
Auxerre. Eric was perhaps familiar with the Brunsian scholiast’s 
explanation of “ genium = voluptatem,”’’ for in his poem on St. Ger- 
manus IV 510 he glosses “genium curare memento” with: “Quieti 
et voluptati operam dare. Contra Terentius: suum defraudare 
genium.” The phrase “genium curare” Eric got from Horace 
Odes 3.17.14. We may note also that the gloss “‘providentia” on 
“provincia,”* occurs also in the early mediaeval scholia on Juvenal 
which mention ‘“‘magister Heiricus.”* A MS worth examining 
is Paris 7900 As. X. It is well known to editors of Horace’s 
Odes and of “Acro.” The scholia on Horace should be compared 
with those of Terence, which belong, if my conjecture is correct, 
to Com. Mon.,° and with the scholia on Lucan, with those on 
Juvenal, and with the commentary on Martianus Capella which 
also are found in this MS. Everything points to the entourage 
of Eric, or his pupil Remigius. 

Further evidence is necessary before we can decide whether 
the scholia were inserted in aSoray MS. Daziatzko’ agrees with 
Schlee in placing the commentary on the former branch, but one 
bit of evidence on which they rely is inconclusive. The order of 
the plays in M is that of y, though a note appears in the margin 
before the Hecyra: ‘‘Haec fabula hic interposita. transi hinc ad 
secundum folium sequentis quatern<i>. in eo quoque inve<neyris 
in formionem.”’ Dziatzko notes what Schlee neglected to state, 


1Philologus, Supplementhbd. X. 2 (1905), 288. 

2 Phorm. 1.1.10; Bruns II. 177. 

8 Phorm. 1, 2, 22; Bruns IT. 180. 

4See Wessner Rh. Mus., loc. cit., p. 208, n. 1. 

5Geppert, who partially describes the Paris MSS of Terence (Serapeum XII [1851] 


369 ff.) states (p. 372) that in 7900 A vita (III* ) stands after the plays; possibly, then, 
the scholia have no connection with it. 


€ Dziatzko Jahrb., loc. cit., p. 483; Schlee, p. 30. 
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namely, that the commentary on the Phormio begins really on the 
fourth, not on the second folio of the following quaternion; the 
note existed, therefore, in the original of M and was unintelli- 
gently reproduced by the scribe. In any case, however, it means 
merely that the author of the note observed in the Commentary 
a different order of plays from that in some MS with which he 
was familiar. A theory that Com. Mon. was written for a MS of 
the mixed class would explain both the order of the plays, and 
any elements in the commentary. But this, once more, is a 
matter for further study. 

A third commentary on Terence, the Expositio (Schlee’s Com. 
Rec.) has been analyzed in a penetrating fashion by Sabbadini.' 
He shows the mediaeval character of the preface, its connection 
with that of Com. Br. (therefore with Vita IIT’ also), and with 
the Carolingian scholia on Horace’s Art of Poetry. Dziatzko’ 
had pointed out that it is probably earlier than the eleventh cen- 
tury, to which Schlee had assigned it, and Sabbadini places it 
within the Carolingian Renaissance. The vita which begins, 
“Legitur auctor iste Africanus,” is destribed in certain Paris MSS 
to Eugraphius, and at the end of the Expositio in Cod. Barber. 
VIII 47s. XIII/ XIV occur the words: “Quoniam Eugraphius, 
Donatus, Romgius” (= Remigius).’ Wessner* asks whether 
Remigius of Auxerre may not be the author of the commentary. 
In case he is, the supposition that Com. Mon. proceeds from the 
circle of Eric receives additional support in view of what we know 
of the relation of these two scholars.’ , 

As sources for the commentary (as distinguished from the 
vita?) Sabbadini® excludes the Bembine scholia, Schlee’s Com. 
Ant. (i.e., Com. Br. and Com. Mon.), Eugraphius and Donatus. 
Sabbadini makes this assertion without going into details, and 
the matter deserves fresh investigation. The commentary, he 
shows, furnished material for the lexicon of Papias in 1063, and 
enjoyed a sovereign authority from the twelfth century to the 

1 Stud. ital. V. 322 ff. $Stud. ital. II. 37 N. 2. 


2D, L. 1894, 482. 4Rh. Mus., loc. cit., p. 223. 


5See Traube’s Quellen und Untersuchungen zur lat. Philol. des Mittelalters I. 2 
(1906), 96 ff. 


6 Stud. ital., V. 327. 
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fifteenth, putting even Eugraphius and Donatus into the shade. 
In the fifteenth century it yielded the field to the latter only after 
a long and persistent struggle; its career suggests that of another 
famous mediaeval book, the Doctrinale of Alexander de Villa Dei. 
In early printed editions the commentary received the distinction 
of being attributed to Servius. From the MSS cited by Sabba- 
dini it would not be difficult to construct a satisfactory text; the 
list would not include the later folios of D, from which Schlee 
drew, as Sabbadini shows that the scholia they contain belong to 
the commentary of Magister Jacobinus of Mantua, who wrote in 
the thirteenth century. With regard to this and other Terentian 
commentaries of the later Middle Ages, I may leave the reader to 
Sabbadini’s excellent articles. 

This paper, I admit, contains many ifs and queries. But I 
think it right to raise them at this point, leaving others to verify, 
modify, or refute. Having gone thus far, I am tempted to suggest, 
partly by way of summary, a few points concerning the introduc- 
tion of Terence into the Middle Ages, again leaving to others the 
task of investigating these matters further. 

The early Carolingian period seems to have had no knowledge 
of Terence. He is not mentioned in Alcuin’s famous description 
of the library at York,’ nor, so far as I can find, in the earliest 
catalogues of other mediaeval libraries. The Carolingian poets 
edited by Dammler apparently do not mention Terence or show 
his influence in any striking manner. Manitius thinks that he 
was known to Aldhelm, Bede, and Alcuin,’ but this opinion is 
supported by very few citations, which these writers possibly 
got at second-hand from Priscian or the other grammarians. 
These works were in the library at York,’ together with Virgil,‘ and 
Orosius,’—most of the material, that is, on which the Brunsian 
scholiast depended. Then two MSS of Terence were brought up 
for Charlemagne, or not long after his reign, from Italy, or it 

1 Poet. Car. Lat. ed. Dimmler I. 203. 


2 Philologus LII (1893), 547; Wiener Sitzungsberichte CXII (1886), 563 ff. 


8 Op. cit., vas. 1544 ff. : ‘* Artis grammaticae vel quid scripsere magistri | Quid Probus 
atque Focas, Donatus Priscianusve | Servius, Euticius, Pompeius, Comminianus.” 

4 Tbid., vs. 1553. 

SIbid., vs. 1542. 
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may be, were transmitted via Ireland. One was X, the parent 
MS of C and P, a picture MS of the y class, the other MS was 
of the 6 class, without pictures. For a copy of X (=X’), into 
which readings from the 6 MS had been introduced, some scholar 
of the day, with a slim equipment but excellent inventive powers, 
wrote Com. Br. I would not bar out the possibility that the 
mixed class originated before the Carolingian period, and that 
some MS of this kind, having no connection with X, was found 
in Italy and used by the author of Com. Br.; this, however, is the 
less probable supposition. Later, after the new humanism fos- 
tered by Lupus of Ferriéres had made headway, and a certain 
acquaintance with Greek had been disseminated by the Irish 
scholars, Com. Mon. was written by some associate of Eric, and the 
Expositio by Remigius or one of his circle. Meanwhile Donatus 
and Eugraphius had come in, and still a fourth commentary, 
devoted to philosophical and rhetorical analysis, had made its 
appearance, and is preserved in part in the a revision of Eugraphius, 
with whose commentary it was conflated. We are indebted to 
Wessner for the knowledge of this fact; he also locates a copy of 
Eugraphius’ commentary on the Andria at the monastery of 
Corbie.' The Terentian MS B through its Eugraphian scholia on 
the Andria, and its immediate original C through a part of the 
same and through its scribe Hrodgarius—if he is the Hrodgarius 
who lived at Korvey from 826 to 856—both point in the same 
direction. It were not surprising if X were at Corbie together 
with the commentary of Eugraphius. As a result of the appear- 
ance of Eugraphius and Donatus, both Com. Br. and Com. Mon. 
received in various MSS an influx from these sources. There 
may have been other commentaries, too, as we may perhaps infer 
from the Escorial MSS,’ likewise from the Lyons MS (Kauer’s 
X), in which bits of Com. Br. appear enlarged by other 
notes.’ The Expositio, as Sabbadini shows, eventually became 
the accepted edition, maintaining its pre-eminence down into 
the Renaissance. 


1Rh. Mus., loc. cit., p. 352. 
2See above p. 381. 
8See Wiener Studien XXVIII (1906), 115 
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Some time after Terence had won a sure place in the school 
curriculum, a recalcitrant student, or one who assumed that réle, 
composed a poetical debate, or rather a “iurgium,” in which Terence 
and a derisive “iuvenis”’ take sides. Winterfeld' gives excellent 
reasons for attributing the piece to the ninth century, and points 
to its connection with mediaeval eclogue and comedy. The youth 
accosts Terence rudely and bids him vanish whence he came— 
“Vade poeta vetus!” He also raises a question which, as we have 
seen, contemporary commentaries had discussed: 

Huc ego cum recubo me taedia multa capescunt 
An sit prosaicum, nescio an metricum. 

Four commentaries at least, then, and a protest from the in- 
structed, were contributed to the interpretation of Terence during 
the humanistic revival of the age of Charlemagne and the period 
immediately succeeding. Critical editions of Com. Br., Com. 
Mon., and the Expositio, the determination of the class of Teren- 
tian MSS for which they were written, analysis of the material 
they offer, comparison with the Carolingian scholia on other Latin 
poets’ cannot fail to throw light on the text of Terence and on the 


transmission of his plays in the early Middle Ages. 


HarvarRD UNIVERSITY 


1In his edition of Hroswitha, pp. xx. ff. 
7 2A specimen of Virgilian interpretation has recently been published by Legendre 
“Etudes tironiennes, Commentaire sur la VI¢e églogue de Virgile, tiré d’un MS de 
Chartres, 1907,”’ Bibl. de l’Ecole des hautes études, fasc. 165. 





THE COMPOSITION OF THE DE ORATORIBUS 
ANTIQUIS OF DIONYSIUS 


By Ratepo Hermon Tukey 


In his introduction to the De oratoribus antiquis, Dionysius 
declares that his ultimate purpose in writing the work is to assist 
in the grand movement of expelling the meretricious Asianism 
and restoring the true Attic style. To this end he promises to 
select from the Attic writers such authors as are best suited for 
the reader to copy, and to point out what elements in each are 
most worthy of imitation. The present work is to be devoted to 
orators: at another time, if opportunity is afforded, he will discuss 
the historians. Accordingly he selects from the field of oratory 
six representative men, and divides them into two groups according 
to the period in which they lived, the earlier group, comprising 
Lysias, Isocrates, and Isaeus to be treated in the first division 
(ovvtakis) of the work, and the later group, including Demosthenes, 
Hyperides, and Aeschines, in the second. 

The first division with its essays on Lysias, Isocrates, and 
Isaeus has been preserved intact. We also have an essay on 
Demosthenes, which has come down to us under the title of epi 
THs AnpooGevous A€Eews, and which in all the important manuscripts 
is separated from the group of essays on Lysias, Isaeus, and Iso- 
crates by one or more of the other works of Dionysius. The scope 
and method of this essay differ materially from the plan that was 
outlined in the introduction to the De oratoribus antiquis and 
which was followed in the first division of that work. This wide 
divergence in treatment plainly separates it from the essays on 
Lysias, Isocrates, and Isaeus, and points to an independent origin. 
But on the other hand we have two undoubted references to this 
essay in other works of Dionysius which assign it to the De oratori- 
bus antiquis. It is the purpose of the paper to present a hypoth- 
esis which reconciles these two facts and suggests a solution for 
certain other difficulties that are found in the extant essay on 
(CuLAssicaL PaILoLoey IV, October, 1909] 390 
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Demosthenes. Briefly stated it is this, that Dionysius completed 
the De oratoribus antiquis according to his original plan and that 
afterward, for reasons which will appear later in the discussion, 
he wrote another essay on Demosthenes and incorporated it into 
the De oratoribus antiquis. 

The first cvvragis, which follows closely the plan outlined in 
the introduction, in its closing sentences renews the promise of a 
second part in which Demosthenes, Hyperides, and Aeschines 
should be discussed.' That this second part was actually com- 
pleted and contained essays on the three later orators is made 
evident by the opening sentences of the essay on Dinarchus,’ where 
Dionysius says that he did not include Dinarchus in his work on 
the Attic orators because he was “neither an inventor of a special 
type of style, as was Lysias, Isocrates, and Isaeus, nor was he a 
perfecter of the discoveries of others like Demosthenes, Aeschines, 
and Hyperides.”’ If for any reason we assume that the second 


part was never written, or that it was left incomplete and did not 
include Aeschines and Hyperides, we take away the occasion for 
any explanation on the part of Dionysius with regard to his failure 


to treat Dinarchus in that work and leave this sentence without 
point or meaning. Furthermore, the detailed statements (quoted 
below) about the style of Hyperides which are found in the De 
Dinarcho indicate that Dionysius had worked out a systematic 
treatment of that author at least; and the manner in which they 


1 De Isaeo 124. 8. 629, érépay 5é dpxhy wovfoouat rod Néyou wept re Anuocbévous kal 
“Yrepeldou xal rplrov Néywv Aloxlvov, 


2 The correctness of this conclusion seems to be generally admitted by those who 
have examined the passage. Of. Blass De Dionysii Halicarnassensis scriptis rhetoricis, 
p. 11; Roessler Dionysii Halicarnassensis scriptorum rhetorum fragmenta, p. 8; 
Croiset Histoire de la littérature grecque V. 360, footnote; Egger Denys d’Hali- 
carnasse, p. 30. Wilamowitz ‘* Lesefriichte,’’ Hermes XXXIV. 626, seems to have 
overlooked this passage, and in fact to have given scant attention to the essay on 
Dinarchus; otherwise he would not have chided Dionysius so severely for lack of 
interest in Hyperides: ‘‘Hyperides lag dem Dionys dauernd fern. . . . . Wir 
finden denn nirgend Spuren, dass er diesem Redner das verdiente Interesse zugewandt 
hatte.” 


3mrept Aevdpxou Tod phropos ovdév elpynxwds év Tots wept Tdv dpxalwy ypadetory did 7d 
unre ebperhy iSlov yeyovévac xapaxripos Tov dvipa, wowep rdv Avolav xal rdv’Iooxpdrny 
kal rdv'Ioaitov, uhre Tay ebpnudvwv érépors TeNewwT hv, Gorep Tov Anuogbévy kal rdv Alox lyn 
kal 7dv ‘Trepeldny 
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are introduced presupposes an acqaintance with such a treatment 
on the part of the reader." 

From an examination of the references to these three orators 
in De Dinarcho and elsewhere in the works of Dionysius, we may 
hope to gain some idea of the contents of the second part. We 
may infer from the passage already quoted from De Dinarcho, 
that, as Lysias, Isocrates, and Isaeus each represented a particular 
style, so Demosthenes, Aeschines, and Hyperides were regarded 
as perfecters of three separate styles, or rather that the new elements 
introduced by each of the earlier orators were regarded as more 
highly developed or more skilfully combined with other qualities 
in the corresponding later orators. Such a correspondence is 
obvious in the case of Isaeus and Demosthenes, where the nascent 
Sevens of Isaeus finds its perfect development in the more finished 
eloquence of Demosthenes.* xydpis is the common element in 
Lysias and Hyperides and the adyance is made in the case of 
Hyperides by combining this quality with effectiveness (yapuros 
peotos é€otu- Kal Sox@v amrods ovK amnAdXaKTa Sevdtntos, De 
imitatione 213. 8. 435). That the two men were associated in 
the mind of Dionysius is shown by the following references: Tod 
& ‘Trrepeidelou tais te oixovopias axpiBeorépov Kal tais KatackKevais 
yevvatotépou Twas dvTos Tav Avotaxav, De Dinarcho 304. 12. 640; 
6 & ‘Trrepeidns kata pév Thy éxroyhv Tov dvoudtov Hrratat Avoiov, 
kata 5€ Tov mpaypatixoy térov Siadpéper, ibid., 305. 11. 641; 6 dé 
‘Trrepeidns edatoxos wév, oravov 8 avéntixds: Kal TH bev THS Hpacews 


katacxevy, Avoiav trrepnpxas, TH Se THs ebpéoews Travoupyla TavTas, 
De imit, 213. 3. 435. There is less material for establishing a 
similar relationship between Isocrates and Aeschines. No other 
mention is made of Aeschines in the essay on Dinarchus, and 
elsewhere in the works of Dionysius no comparison between the 


two men is found. But in the summary criticism of the more 
important Greek authors which appears in the epitome of the work 
on Imitation, the style of each is said to be mopzuds (De imit. 

1 Further evidence for the existence of an essay on Hyperides is found in the state- 


ment of a scholiast on Hermogenes (Walz Rh. Gr. VII. 1048): Acovicror, 8s rept xapak- 
Thpos dédXaBe Avolov Anuoabévous Iooxpdrous ‘Tmrepeldov Govxvdldov. 


2 De Isaeo 123. 23, 628: 8re por Soxet rHs Anuoobévous Sewbrnros, Av ovbels orev bs ov 
Tedeordtny dmacdyv olerat yevérOar, Ta oméppara Kal Tas dpxds odTos 6 dvnp mapacxelv. 
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212. 3. 432 and 212. 19. 434), and évapyys (ibid. 212. 3. 432, and 
213. 1. 434). The first-named quality is peculiar to each as 
compared with the other members of his group and may have 
served as a basis for associating the two men. We must not 
imagine that Dionysius attempted to find a perfect exemplification 
of the relation of inventor to perfecter in each of the three 
pairs of orators. According to the closing sentence of the essay 
on Isaeus, he conceived of the three men in the last group as 
possessing supreme excellence in the command of the rhetorical 
art and great effectiveness in real contests." Naturally this was 
not equally true of all of the three men, nor were the two quali- 
ties mentioned present in each in the same relative degree. 
Aeschines evidently owed his prominence to the second of these 
qualities more than to the first.” In some respects he must have 
appeared at a disadvantage in the comparison with Isocrates, but, 
as Hyperides is said to surpass Lysias by reason of his combining 
charm and effectiveness, so Aeschines would overmatch Isocrates 
by reason of the fact that he, too, possessed the element of effec- 
tiveness in addition to the showy qualities of Isocrates (ropmuKxos 
da kal Sevos, De imit. 212. 19. 434). 

We may perhaps go a little farther and attempt to reconstruct 
the essays in outline. In the essay on Hyperides, for example, 
there would be the usual opening chapter, giving a brief account 
of his life, which would be followed by an enumeration of his aperaé. 
Then there would be a detailed comparison between Hyperides 
and Lysias in point of style (Aé&s). In choice of words Hyperi- 
des is found to be inferior to Lysias (De Din. 305. 11. 641); his 
diction is more elaborate (De imit. 213. 4. 435) and less clear 
(De Din. 305. 9. 641). In the arrangement of words he resembles 
Lysias in simplicity but surpasses him in vigor (De Din. 306. 17. 
643). The second half of the essay would contain a comparison 
between the two as regards subject-matter (ta mpdyuata). In 
invention (epeous) Hyperides is found to surpass not only Lysias, 


1 De Isaeo 124. 9. 629: % yap 5h redeordrn pynropixh Kal 7d Kpdros Tv évaywvlwy 
Abywv év rovras Tots dvSpaccy Eorxev elvar, 

2 De imit. 212. 20, 434: Kal ob mdvu pev evrexvos, TH 5¢ mapa Tis picews ebxepelg 
KeXopny nuevos. 
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who himself is very clever in this respect (De Lysia 25. 12. 486), 
but all the other orators as well (De imit. 213. 5. 435). In the 
discussion of the management of his material (o/covoy/a) Isaeus 
also would be introduced and we should be shown how Hyperides 
adopted and extended some of the innovations of Isaeus, e. g., in 
giving greater elaboration to the arguments (De Din. 305. 138. 641; 
ef. De Isaeo 95, 22. 590 and 111. 22.612). The essay on Aeschi- 
nes would follow a similar outline, using Isocrates for the main 
comparison and contrast. 

The essay on Demosthenes’ would give a more adequate state- 
ment of the relation of Demosthenes to Isaeus and to the other 
orators, and would correct the exaggerated notion of the importance 
of Isaeus which is conveyed by the De Isaeo when taken by itself.’ 
In that essay Dionysius was anxious to establish a connection 
between Isaeus and Demosthenes, in order to justify the promi- 
nence that he gives Isaeus there by making him the subject of one 
of the essays in the series.” For that reason he seized every pos- 


1The three lists of the six orators (De or. ant. 7. 17. 451; De Isaeo 124. 8. 629; De 
Dinarcho 297. 4. 629) agree in giving Demosthenes as first in the second group, which 
indicates that the essay on Demosthenes was the first in the second part of the De ora- 
toribus antiquis. This position rather than that of last in the series was doubtless 
chosen because of his relation to Isaeus, who thus immediately precedes him. With 
reference to the other two orators the lists are divided. The two lists that antedate 
the second part place Hyperides second and Aeschines third but the later list gives 
Aeschines as second and Hyperides third. It is probable that the earlier lists give the 
order according to the original plan of Dionysius but that after the composition of the 
second part had been begun, the order was changed to that which appears in the later 
list. It would appear that the first arrangement was due to the fact that Aeschines’ 
position among the later orators was somewhat analogous to that held by Isaeus among 
the earlier, in that his importance in the present work is due to his historical relation 
to Demosthenes as well as to his own merits as an orator. Cf. De Isaeo 123. 21. 628 
and 124. 8. 629: rdv dé 5h tplrov ‘Icaiov ef ris Eporrd we Tlvos evexa mpocebéunv, Avolov 
5h Smrwrhy bvra, rabrnv dv adt@ ghalynv rhv airlav, bre por Sone? THs AnuooGévous Seuvdb- 
Tyros... . wepl re Anuocbévous kal ‘Trepel5ov cal rplrov Aéywv Aloxivov. Here rplrov 
seems to be an echo of rpirov above, and carries with it some of the apologetic associa- 
tions. But because of this very relation to Demosthenes it was found desirable to 
abandon the original order and to treat Aeschines in the essay immediately following 
that on Demosthenes. Dionysius followed the same order in his treatment of these 
orators in the De imitatione. The chiastic arrangment is doubtless accidental. 

2In De Din. 313. 21. 656; 320. 12. 666, and De Dem. 251. 5. 1127, Dionsyius seems to 
refer to another work on Demosthenes which dealt largely with questions of chronology 
and authenticity, subjects which were only incidentally treated in the De oratoribus 
antiquis. Of. De Lysia 22. 8. 481; 25. 3.485; De Isaeo 94. 12. 589. 

3Cf. De Isaeo 123. 21. 628. In the De imitatione Isaeus was omitted altogether and 
his place in Dionysius’ canon of the Six Orators was given to Lycurgus. 
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sible opportunity to call attention to the features in which Isaeus 
resembled his great successor and deferred the more complete 
presentation of the sources of Demosthenes’ eloquence until he 
should treat him in a separate essay. If the references to Demos- 
thenes and Isaeus in the De Dinarcho reflect the views that were 
expressed in the lost essay on Demosthenes, which seems probable, 
Dionysius would there credit Isaeus with certain innovations which 
play an important part in the works of Demosthenes,’ but regarded 
him as only one of a number of sources from which Demosthenes 
derived his training and inspiration.’ 

We still have the existing essay on Demosthenes to account for. 
Unfortunately a fragment containing the introduction has been 
lost; otherwise, the question of its position among the works of 
Dionysius might never have been raised. There is, however, in 
chap. xxxiii a restatement of a part of the lost introduction, which 
is important for our present purpose and has hitherto received too 
little attention. According to this passage the purpose of the 
essay was to show that Demosthenes possessed the best and most 
serviceable style for addressing all classes of men,’ surpassing in 
this respect not only the other orators but the philosophers as 
well. The presence of any introduction whatsoever would dif- 
ferentiate this essay from the essays on Lysias, Isocrates, and 
Isaeus, where the necessary information of that sort was provided 
in the general introduction to the whole work. But this intro- 
duction discloses a purpose which is foreign to that which was 
announced in the introduction of the De oratoribus antiquis and 
was evident in the essays in the first division of that work. There 
Dionysius declared that his immediate object in writing was to give 
assistance to those who were trying to form their style by the 
imitation of classic models, and it was from the standpoint of 
imitation that he discussed the three earlier orators. But in the 


1 De Din. 297. 1. 629; cf. De Isaeo 123. 24. 628. 

2 De Din. 305. 17. 642; cf. Ad Amm. 259. 11. 723; De Dem. 143. 11. 974. 

8 De Dem. 202. 9. 1058: % mpd0eots Fv wor Kal éwdyyehua Tod Abyou, kparlory dé~er Kal 
wpds dracav dvOpwmrov piow hpyoouéry uetpidrara Anuoobévn kexpnucvov émdeitar 


4 Ibid. 202. 16. 1059: dvrimapadels abry Tras Tv Addwy pynropwy re kal girocdpwv 
Aéteas ras xpdriora Soxovcas @xev. 
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De Demosthene his only concern is to establish the pre-eminence 
of Demosthenes—especially over Plato. There is now no refer- 
ence to imitation and the work takes the form of argument 
rather than of exposition. Furthermore, the scope of his treat- 
ment is extended beyond the boundaries which were observed in 
the De oratoribus antiquis. There the discussion was confined 
strictly to the orators; but in this essay orators, historians, and 
philosophers are treated without apparent distinction, so far as it 
is a question of their relation to the subject under discussion. 

Even more striking evidence of the independent origin of the 
De Dem. is found in the treatment of Isaeus in this essay. In the 
De Isaeo he was represented as having introduced the element, 
SevdTns, which was the most characteristic feature of the oratory of 
Demosthenes, and frequent references were made to Demosthenes’ 
indebtedness to him in other respects. But in the De Dem. he is 
mentioned but once and then as one of six writers who exhibit 
‘nothing new or unusual.”’' It is highly improbable, to say the 
least, that such a stetement would be found in this essay, if it had 
immediately followed De Isaeo as a part of the same series. 

The underlying motive of the essay, as may be inferred from 
the controversial tone of some of its passages, is the refutation of 
what Dionysius regarded as extravagant claims of the advocates 
of Plato.’ After the second part of the De oratoribus antiquis had 
been completed, the attention of Dionysius, we may suppose, was 
called to the fact that, while he had shown in that work that Demos- 
thenes stood first among the orators, such pre-eminence did not 
preclude a representative of history or philosophy from being 
awarded the primacy in the whole field of prose literature. It 
was to refute the claims of the advocates of Plato that he then 
prepared this second essay on Demosthenes. Apparently we have 


here another chapter in that never-ending controversy between the 


1 De Dem. 143. 6. 974: "Avripdv yap 5h cal Gebdwpos xal Todvuxpdrns Ioaibs re xal 
Zwldos cal’ Avatiuévns kal ol kara rods abrovds yevduevae TobTors xpdbvous ovOer ore Katvdv 
otre wepirrov éwerhdevoay, I shall later return to this passage and attempt to give its 
proper interpretation. 

2 De Dem. 178. 16. 1024: mpds 5) rovavras brodppes kal reparelas dvOpdmwv hucre- 
Gy wept Adyous, of Thy evyev karackeviy ok loaow H rls wor’ éorly ode SUvavTa, Tacay 
elpwvelav adels, ws mépuxa, Siadétouar, 
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partisans of rhetoric and those of philosophy. In the Epistle to 
Ammaeus he has already refuted the assertion that Demosthenes 
derived his skill in oratory from his study of the precepts of 
Aristotle. Now he is aroused by the renewal of the old claim’ of 
the philosophers that Plato had surpassed all others in writing and 
speaking and should be taken as the standard for the simple style 
of the dialogue and also for the more vigorous style of public 
address,” in fact, that he not only stood first among the philoso- 
phers, but as an orator outshone even Demosthenes in his own 
field. For Plato’s simpler style in the colloquial parts of the dia- 
logues Dionysius has only words of commendation,’ but his criti- 
cisms of Plato’s supposed attempts at oratory are severe and in 
some instances betray a lack of appreciation of the spirit in which 
Plato composed them.‘ To speak in his own terminology, Dio- 
nysius is sometimes guilty of condemning Plato’s dvvayis before 
he has gained an adequate conception of his mpoaipeais. 

But in spite of the occasional thrust, it is evident that Diony- 
sius tried to avoid giving to the essay a polemical cast and endeav- 
ored to present the appearance of studied impartiality.’ In order 
to give to the work the form of a logical demonstration, he had 
recourse to the doctrine of the three types of style. His method 
of proof is that of elimination. If the prose authors be divided 
into three groups according to style, and the best author, or authors, 
in each group be selected, it is then necessary merely to show that 
a given author is superior to each of these foremost representatives 
in order to demonstrate his superiority over them and all others in 
the given groups. Accordingly he endeavors to show that 
Demosthenes is superior to Thucydides, the representative of the 
elevated style, to Lysias, the representative of the plain style, and 


10f, Cicero Orator 62; Brutus 121. 

2 De Dem. 178. 8. 1024: Kai wddora rel tives diioto. mdvrwv abrdv drogalveyw 
proobpwy Te kal pyrépwv épunvetoa Ta mpdyuata Saiwonwrarov mapaxedevovral re huty 
3py Kal kdvove xphoOa kabapdy dua Kal loxupdv Abywr TovTy TH avipl. 

8Cf. De Dem. 178. 21. 1025; 179. 8. 1025; 138. 18. 967. 

4Doubtless much of this criticism goes back to those earlier critics of Plato to 


whom he refers in chap. v and whom he names in the Epistle to Pompeius (De Pomp. 
226. 12. 757). viz.: Cephisodorus, Theopompus, Zoilus, Hippodamas, and Demetrius. 


5Of. 179. 18. 1026; Ad. Pomp. 222. 11. 752. 
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to Isocrates and Plato, the representatives of the middle, or mixed 
style. 

The essay, as has already been stated, is argumentative rather 
than didactic, and in it Dionysius is interested primarily in estab- 
lishing the pre-eminence of Demosthenes. All considerations of 
sources or historical relationships are suborndinated to this main 
purpose. With this in mind we can now interpret his single 
reference to Isaeus: mropevoopat 8 él tov Anpoobevny, ob 8) yap 
TOUS TE KapaKThpas THs Néews, ods tyouunv elvar KpatioTtous, Kai Tods 
duvactedoavtas év avbtois KatnpiOunodpny, oly atavtas: ’Avtipav 
yap 5% Kal @eddwpos «ai Ilodvepdrns *Ioaids te kal Zwiros Kai 
"Avakipevns Kal oi Kata Tors avTods yevduevor TovTOIS YpdvoUs ovOEY 
ote KaLvov OUTE TEp_TTOV EreTHOEVTAY, AAAA ATO TOUTWY TOV YapaK- 
THpwv Kal Tapa TovTOUS TOs KaVoVas TAS éEavT@V EES KATETKEVATAY 
(De Dem. 148. 2. 974). The historical point of view has been 
abandoned, and in the whole field of prose literature Dionysius 
sees three types of style (xapaxrijpes ris NéEews), each with its 
own representatives. Among these leaders, Isaeus has no claim 
to prominence and may be disregarded in the demonstration of the 
primacy of Demosthenes. The expression ovOév ote xawvov ote 
mepiTTov is not to be taken absolutely, but is to be interpreted in 
the light of the context and of the underlying purpose of the essay. 
So far as it was a question of the three styles without regard to 
their development, Isaeus presented nothing novel. His histori- 
cal relation to Demosthenes is neither affirmed nor denied. 

What has been said up to this point with reference to this essay 
on Demosthenes applies only to the first part, which ends with 
chap. xxxiv. This section of the essay has a certain completeness 
in itself, as is indicated by the last sentence in chap. xxxii (De 


Dem, 202. 5.1058): Bovropar 8€ 84 Kai cvdrOyioacbar Ta eipnuéva 


€& apyns cai deiEa trav’, dca irecyounv apyopevos THs Oewpias TOD 
AexTiKOU TOTroV, TeTonKdTa éuavTdv. The opening sentence of 
chap. xxxiv’ shows that this treatment of Demosthenes from the 
standpoint of style (Aextuxos Toros) was to be followed immedi- 


1 De Dem, 203, 22. 1060: édlya rovros &rt rpoabels wept ris Nékews, eri 7d KaTanet- 
wopevov THs... . Oewplas uépos ueraBhooua:, By comparing this passage with the one 
quoted above, it will be seen that 7d xaradevrduevor uépos must refer to the mpayyari- 
xdv wépos, 
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ately by a treatment of his subject-matter (apayyartixds Td7os), as 
was Dionysius’ practice in other essays. But instead of proceeding 
with this topic, in the following chapters he discussed at length 
the subject of “composition,”’ which belongs under the AexTuKds 
téros. For some reason the proposed treatment was abandoned 
or deferred, and a new topic was substituted in its place. 

Blass’ in his earliest published work called attention to the 
fact that this essay on Demosthenes contained two references to 
the essay: on ‘‘Composition”’ (epi cuvOécews ovoudtwv), which 
would indicate that the De compositione was written before the 
De Demosthene, while the essay on ‘‘Composition” had one 
reference to the essay on Demosthenes, from which the opposite 
conclusion might be drawn.’ Blass attempted to solve the diffi- 
culty by suggesting that, after writing a part of the essay on 
Demosthenes, Dionysius laid it aside to write the essay on “‘Com- 
position,” and later returned to the essay on Demosthenes.‘ He 
did not indicate any definite point where the essay on Demosthe- 
nes was broken off, nor did he have faith enough in his own 
hypothesis to place the De compositione between the De Isaeo 


and the De Demosthene when he gave his complete list of the 
extant works of Dionysius in their chronological order.’ Roessler® 


1This term refers both to the arrangement and to the structure of words, i. e. the 
arrangement of letters and syllables within the word. 

2 De Dionysii Halircarnassensis scriptis rhetoricis, Bonn, 1863. 

8 De Dem. 236. 11.1106: rods brouvnuatiopuods judy AaBdr, ods wepl rs cvvOécews 
mempayparedpeda; ibid. 239.14. 1111: mlores év rots rept ris cuvOécews ypadeiow dro- 
dedwxds; De Comp. 77.8.118: év ols av rhv bWyrhv kal repirrhy kal éyxardoxevoy dudKky 
ppdou, brép dv érépwHt yor Snrotra capécrepov, Cf. De Dem. chaps. v, vi. 

4**Postquam primam partem absolvit libri de Demosthene, ad opus de composi- 
tione conscribendum delatus vel rogatu Rufi vel alia de causa qualicumque, hoc pri- 
mum fecit, deinde ad Demosthenem reversus est.””—Op. cit., p. 9. 

5**Ordo igitur scriptorum adhuc manentium, si quis eume temporis rationibus 
instituere velit, hic erit: (1) Epistula ad Amm. I, (2) De compositione, (3) De oratori- 
bus antiquis (De Lysia Isocrate Isaeo, De Demosthene, .... ).”’—Ibid., p. 30. 

8 Dionysii Halircarnensis scriptorum rheticorum fragmenta collegit, disposuit, 
praefatus est Car. Theod. Roessler, Leipzig, 1873, p. 4: ‘* Dionysius cum verba (p..118 
R.) drep Gv érépwOl wor Sndodrar capécrepor conscriberet, non sine animi quadam alacri- 
tate se ipse ea jam intuebatur conficientem et exponentem, quae futuro demum tem- 
pore persecutus est.” Blass in his review of this dissertation in the Philologischer An- 
zeiger V (1873). 353, rejects this interpretation and defends the use of the present for 
a perfect by referring to the general practice of using the present for the perfect in giv- 
ing citations: ‘Cicero sagt, 6 giddcopos ypddea (Ad Amm. I, 263, 12. 729), Sndo? 
Pirbxopos”’ (ibid. 267. 11. 734), etc. 
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attempted to remove the difficulty by interpreting the reference 
in De compositione as referring forward to De Dem., which was not 
yet composed, making 4yodra: a vivid use of the present which 
reaches into the future. Croiset' interprets the same passage as 
referring to later chapters of the De compositione. But there is 
an absence of any exact correspondence between the demands of 
the reference and the passages to which the reference is supposed 
to be made. 

When, however, the fact is noted that the essay on Demosthe- 
nes naturally falls into two distinct parts, and its references to the 
essay on ‘‘Composition” are in the second part, while the refer- 
ence in the latter essay is to the first part of the essay on Demos- 
thenes, it is at once suggested that the essay on “Composition” 
belongs chronologically between the two parts of the essay on 
Demosthenes. If we place it in this position, the references in the 
second part of the De Demosthene refer back to the De composi- 
tione and the reference in the De compositione refers back to the 
first part of the De Demosthene. Thus we may at the same time 
satisfy all these references and find an explanation for the break 
in the structure of the essay on Demosthenes. At the point 
mentioned Dionysius laid aside his work on Demosthenes in order 
to prepare the essay on “Composition,” which was to serve as a 
birthday gift (De comp. 3. 5. 1) to his pupil, Rufus Metilius. 
While working on this essay, by a new combination of old 
material he wrought out a systematic treatment, which marked 
an important advance in his treatment of the subject of ovv- 
Geots. With this new knowledge he returned to the essay on 
Demosthenes and, instead of completing it according to the 
original plan, he restated his doctrine of “composition” and 
applied it to Demosthenes. 

The purpose of the second half of the essay, as is stated by 
Dionysius in chap. xxxvi, was first to show what was the yapaxrnp 
of the “composition,” or “harmony” of Demosthenes, secondly, 
what means he employed to secure this yapaxrnp, and thirdly, by 
what signs his peculiar yapax7np could be distinguished from that 


1 Histoire de la littérature grecque V, p. 361, footnote: ‘*Le ch. xi du 1, cbvOes, se 
référre, selon moi, aux ch. xxi et suivants du méme ouvrage.” 
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of other writers.’ The first topic he treats in chaps. xxxvii—xlvi, 
the second in chaps. xlvii—xlix, and the third in chap.1. Here then 
we no longer have argument but exposition. In the first half of the 
essay Dionysius introduced the three types of style as a means of 
demonstrating the primacy of Demosthenes. But in the second 
half he discusses the three types of “composition,” or “harmony,” 
for the purpose of making clear the meaning of the terms which 
he employs in describing the ‘‘composition” of Demosthenes and 
for giving: to the treatment greater educational value.’ After de- 
scribing the three types of ‘‘composition” and naming their fore- 
most representatives he quotes a passage from Thucydides to illus- 
trate the severe (avotnpd) type of “composition,” a passage from 
Isocrates to illustrate the smooth (yAadupa) type, and a passage 
from Herodotus to illustrate the middle, or mixed type. But 
there is no attempt at comparison between Demosthenes and the 
authors that are quoted. He does not even try to demonstrate 
the superiority of Demosthenes over the other orators, but con- 
tents himself saying that everybody, even his rival Aeschines, 
granted that. Any comparison with Plato is carefully avoided.’ 

This composite essay now contained much material that was not 
found in the earlier essay on Demosthenes and introduced new 
methods of approach to the orators in general. Dionysius’ earlier 
treatment of style, as we see it exemplified in the essays on Lysias, 
Isocrates, and Isaeus, was based principally on the doctrine of the 
qualities (apera/) of style. This did not admit of a division 
between choice of words and “composition” and led to a some- 
what meager treatment of the latter topic. Furthermore, the 
earlier essays, limited as they were in scope, failed to give a view 
of the relative position of the orators in the general literature of 


1 De Dem. 208. 6. 1066: ris 5¢ 6 Tis apyovlas abrod xapaxrhp Kal dwd rolas yéyoverv 
émirndetoews TowodTos Kal ws dv Tis abrdv Siayvoln mapeterdiwy érépos, Tauri weipdcouac 
réyerv. 

2 De Dem. 223. 13. 1087: wv’ éredav dropalywyat yrapny bre thy uéonv Te Kxal muxrhy 
dppovlay érertievoer 6 Anuoobévns, uniels brorvyxdvy wot Taira Aéywr: ‘al yap &xpac 
tlyes eloty dpyovlar; cal rls adra&v éxarépas 7 piors kal rls H witis fH Kpaows abrn; oddév 
yap 3h rv... . Axpwv.’ rovrov pev 5h mpwrov xdpiv, Gowep Egy, éxetva Hvay- 
xdoOnv mpoemeiv, Erevra, tva wor uh povdxwhos 7 unde abornpds 6 Abyos, ddd’ Exp Twas 
evraWevrous diaywyds. 

80f. De Dem. 233. 9. 1087. 
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the time. This new matter made the later essay on Demosthe- 
nes a valuable supplement to the preceding essays in the De ora- 
toribus antiquis. In length it is equal to the first cvvragis of that 
work and was probably added as a third ovvrakis,' although later, 
owing to the greater interest of the material which it contained, 
it displaced the second ovvrakis, which disappeared from circula- 
tion. That this essay on Demosthenes was incorporated into the 
De oratoribus antiquis by Dionysius is shown by two references 
in his own works. In the Epistle to Pompeius, which was written 
in reply to some criticisms which he had received with reference 
to his treatment of Plato in this essay, Dionysius quotes De Dem. 
136, 11. 965—139. 20. 969 as being év Tn wepl Tov ’ATTiKO@Y Tpay- 
pateig pntépwv (Ad Pomp. 226. 22. 758), and in the Second 
Epistle to Ammaeus he refers to his discussion of Thucydides: 
év Tois mept TOY apyaiwy pyTépwy pds TO cov Gvowa ouvTayOeiow 
vropvnpatia pois (Ad Amm. II. 421. 9. 789). 

The lack of uniformity in the terms which Dionysius uses for 
referring to his work on the orators is significant as indicating 
the loose and flexible nature of its structure. Besides the two 


passages just quoted, there is but one other direct reference to 
this collection in the works of Dionysius. In the opening sen- 
tence of the essay on Dinarchus he speaks of his treatment of 
certain orators: év Tots mepl Trav apyaiwy ypadeiow, where pntépwv 
is to be supplied from the preceding pytopos. Thus the collection 
of essays may be referred to as ) mpaypatela, Ta UrouynpaTioud, 


or more freely, Ta ypadévta, and even wept Tav ’ATTiKa@Y pnTdpwv 
alternates with wepl trav apyaiwy pntopwv. Such freedom in the use 
of titles is not strange in view of the general nature of the subject 
of the work, nor is it a matter for surprise that such a work 


1Rabe, ‘*Die rhetorischen Schriften des Dionys von Halicarnass,”’ Rheinisches 
Museum XLVIII (1893). 149, maintained that Dionysius always used the word gévraiis 
in the sense of a work that is composed of parts. ‘* Also cdvragis ist immer eine Art 
*‘Sammelband,’ mag derselbe nun in Biicher getheilt sein, wie bei Deinias (Schol. Eur. 
Or. 872.... Aevias év 0 ris mpwrns cuvrdtews), oder in solche Theile, wie bei 
Dionys (hier je 3 Kapitel?).’’ Among the passages which he cites is De Dem. 231. 19. 
1099, odd yap dv % cdvrakis 7d whKos AGB... . émdvemn 5 ody emt Ta Nod, Gv ev 
dpx7 mpov0éuny épetv. But the context clearly shows that the sJvraiis here mentioned 
is none other than the single essay on Demosthenes, which was then drawing toward 
its close. One may well question the application of Rabe’s definition to De or. ant. 6. 
4. 449; De Thuc. 334. 4. 823; Ad Pomp. 224. 3. 754, etc. 
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received an additional section which was not provided for in the 
original plan. 

Three typical hypotheses with various modifications in details 
have been suggested for explaining the composition of the De 
oratoribus antiquis. Blass’ held that in the latter part of the 
work Dionysius discussed Demosthenes, Aeschines, and Hyperi- 
des and that the De Demosthene formed a part of the treat- 
ment of Demosthenes, being followed by another essay in which 
Demosthenes was treated from the standpoint of subject-matter. 
The objections to any hypothesis that makes De Dem. follow 
the essay on Isaeus as a part of the same series have already 
been shown. Wilamowitz’ has suggested that Dionysius aban- 
doned his plan for six essays when he entered upon his treatment 
of Demosthenes and that the De Dem. completed the series. 
This is open to the same objections as the hypothesis of Blass, and, 
furthermore, it disregards the passage in the De Dinarcho and 
other evidence which indicate that the original plan was actually 
carried out. Croiset’ felt the difficulty of making De Dem. har- 
monize with the essays on Lysias, Isocrates, and Isaeus and 
attempted to solve the difficulty by assuming that De Dem. was 
an independent essay but contained portions of an earlier essay on 
Demosthenes which had formed a part of the De oratoribus 
antiquis. But this hypothesis gives us little relief because it is 
the sections treating of Plato and Thucydides, referred to else- 
where by Dionysius, which afford Croiset evidence for the 
existence of an earlier essay, and which, according to the hypo- 
thesis, must have been in that essay. But these are the very 
elements which are foreign to the general scope of De or. ant. 
and should not be found there. 

The hypothesis here presented—that the extant essay on 
Demosthenes is a later work which was afterward incorporated 
into the De oratoribus antiquis—affords a basis for explaining the 

1Blass De Dion. Hal. script. rhet., pp. 10 ff. 

2 Wilamowitz ‘‘ Lesefriichte,”” Rh. Mus. XXXIV. 626. 


8Croiset, Hist. de la lit. grec. V. 363 ff. In the reference to Lysias in De Dem. 
130. 19. 956: rls 5¢ Hv % mpoalpeors adrod Kal rls 7 Sbvams, év TH mpd Tadrys SedjrAwTat 
yap, the word ypa@7 is to be taken as referring to the collection of six essays rather 
than to the first three, for which Dionysius uses the term cdvraéis. 
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peculiar nature of the contents of that essay and satisfies the refer- 
ences to it in other works of Dionysius. According to this hypo- 
thesis, we are to suppose that the De oratoribus antiquis at first 
contained two sections (cuvrdfes); that later a third was added 
which contained a new presentation of the stylistic merits of 
Demosthenes and proof of his pre-eminence that still later, prob- 
ably after the death of Dionysius, the second section, containing 
the essays on Demosthenes, Aeschines, and Hyperides, ceased 
to be copied and disappear from circulation, because in these 
Dionysius had followed the same method of treatment that he 
employed in the first section with consequent monotony arising 
from its repeated application. Thus the essays in the first 
section on Lysias, Isocrates, and Isaeus together with the later 
essay on Demosthenes served as a sort of compendium, illustrating 
Dionysius’ methods of treating the orators and containing his 
views with regard to the most important of them. 


RauteH Hermon TUKEY 
New Haven, Conn. 





STUDIES IN THE MSS OF THE THIRD DECADE 
OF LIVY 


By F. W. SHIPLEY 


In Certain Sources of Corruption in Latin Manuscripts, pub- 
lished in 1904, I sought to illustrate by means of two MSS of 
the third decade of Livy (the Puteanus, and its ninth-century copy, 
the Vaticanus Reginensis 762) the errors which crept into the texts 
of the Latin authors in the copies made by ninth-century scribes of 
the uncial MSS of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries. The scope 
of the work precluded the consideration of a number of questions 
arising out of my study of the two MSS. These questions will 
be discussed in the present series of papers under the following 
headings: I, The Relationships of the MSS in the Puteanus 
Group; II, Addenda and Corrigenda in Mommsen’s Analecta 
Liviana for the Readings of Vaticanus Reginensis 762; III, The 


Codex Mediceus; IV, The Date of the Corrections by Erasure 
in the Puteanus; V, Addenda and Corrigenda in the Readings 
of the Puteanus as given in the Critical Apparatus of August Luchs. 


I. THE RELATIONSHIPS OF THE MSS IN THE PUTEANUS GROUP’ 


Since 1869, when Heerwagen published his Commentatio 
critica de T. Livii xxvi. 41. 18-44. 1, the attention of students 
of the text of the latter half of the third decade of Livy has, 
naturally enough, been concentrated upon the problem of restor- 
ing, in so far as it is possible to do so, the readings of the Spi- 
rensian tradition, and the relationships of the MSS in this group 
have been worked out in great detail. The MSS of the Puteanus 
group have received but little attention, since they are descended 
from an existing original and are, for this reason, of no value for 
the text of Livy for the greater portion of the decade. But, at 

1The MSS of this group which are earlier than the end of the thirteenth century 
are given below, together with their designations: 


P = Puteanus sive Parisinus 5730, saec. V. 
R= Vaticanus Reginensis 762, saec. IX, a copy of P. This manuscript is not used in 
CLASSICAL PHILOLOGy IV, October, 1909] 405 
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the beginning and end of the decade, which are missing in the 
Puteanus, some of the earlier MSS of this group possess an inde- 
pendent value, and the readings of C, M, B, and X are for these 
portions given in the critical apparatus of August Luchs. The 
determination of their relationships to each other and to P is 
thus of some consequence. A stemma is given by Luchs on 
p. vii of his Prolegomena, as follows: 


P.P 


Vat. R. 762 ~ Vat’ 
Cc 


Med. 


This stemma, as I shall proceed to show, is not entirely cor- 
rect, although Luchs can hardly be held responsible for the 
error. His classification is no doubt based upon the readings 
given in Mommsen’s Analecta Liviana. This work, while it 
laid the foundations for a sounder criticism of the text of the 
second half of the decade, is full of inaccuracies of detail, due 
partly to the haste with which some of the collations were made, 


and in part to the almost unavoidable blunders in arranging and 
digesting by means of numerical designations the readings of 
eighty-four manuscripts. It will be seen from the readings of the 
Vaticanus Reginensis given below (p. 413), what a considerable 
margin one must allow for possible error in the readings of most 
of the other MSS as given in the Analecta. The Vat. Reg., in 


the critical apparatus of the editions, and has therefore no letter of designation. 
In the following pages it is referred to as Vat. Reg. and its readings are given for 
convenience under the designation R. Its number in Mommsen’s Analecta is 66. 
M= Mediceus Laurentianus LXIII. 20, saec. XI, a copy of Vat. Reg. according to 
Luchs. No. 36in the Analecta. 
O = Parisinus 5731 Colbertinus, saec. XII. No. 1in Analecta. 
B= Bambergensis M. IV. 9. saec. XI. No.9 in Analecta. 
= Laurentianus LXIII. 21, saeec XIII. No. 374 in Analecta. 
Londiniensis Harleianus 2493, saec. XIII. No. 274 in Analecta. 
Vaticanus 1847, saec. XIII. No. 55 in Analecta. 
Cantabrigiensis, Trinity College, R. 4. 4, saec. XIII incip. No. 26 in Analecta. 
Parisinus 5732 Colbertinus, saec. XIII. No. 2 in Analecta. 
Parisinus 5736, saec. XIII vel XIV. No. 6in Analecta. 
The numerous MSS of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are all referred to 
under the numbers given by Mommsen in the Analecta, and for these the reader is 
referred to the Analecta, pp. 34-37. 
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the portion covered by the readings given in the Analecta, fol- 
lows its original with great fidelity and has comparatively few 
departures from the readings of P. Of these few variations a 
considerable proportion are either wrongly or inadequately re- 
ported in the Analecta, and, in consequence, the real position of 
this MS in the Puteanus group was overlooked. This oldest 
descendant of P is of no value for the text of Livy owing to the 
fact that it is more mutilated at the beginning and end of the 
decade than the Puteanus itself. Its readings do not appear in 
the critical apparatus, and the interest in it has been of a purely 
paleographical nature. For this reason the errors in the report 
of it in the Analecta have passed unnoticed. In the stemma of 
Luchs it is recognized as a copy of P, and the parent of M, but 
it can readily be shown that, of the four manuscripts of the P 
group of which Luchs makes use in his critical edition, all but C 
are descended from P through Vat. Reg. It can further be 
shown, even from the Analecta, that the majority of the great 
number of manuscripts of the P group trace their descent through 
this ninth-century copy. 

In his stemma Luchs recognizes that B and 2X are descended 
from P through a common ancestor, but fails to recognize that 
the common ancestor is Vat. Reg. The descent of » from Vat. 
Reg. is easily shown, and to avoid the errors of the Analecta I 
shall make use of the readings of A as they are given in the criti- 
cal apparatus of Luchs’s edition, and my own readings of Vat. 
Reg. I shall give those readings only in which Vat. Reg. shows 
a departure from P. 


For convenience the readings of Vat. Reg. are designated by 
the letter R. 


28. 24. 7 non reuehi P,* reuehit omitting non R, X. 
25. 7 reum P, rerum R, X. 
8 Scipionem bellis P, scipion | bellis R, scipio non bellis X. 
26.14 in acie P,* acie R, et ex aciem X. 
27. 5 umbrium P’, ubrium R, X. 
28. 6 insiciliamessenam (=Messanam) P, in siciliam esse nam R, A. 
29. 2 doleraeuitae P, dolere | uitae R, dolore uitae X. 
33. 14 accepere P,* acceperet R', acciperet R?, d. 


* Reading of P inferred from Luchs’s silence. 
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neques P', neque eques P’, neque acies R, A. 
ca | pessendae steterat P, capessendaest et erat R, capessenda 
est et erat X. 
pecuniam ilergetes P,* pecunia | milergetes R, pecuniam 
inilergetes X. 
continentem| contionemtem P, contionem tem R’, contio- 
nantem R?, contio natem X. 
peruenere et] perueneret P, R', perueniret R?, X. 
neu resutui acie P' (neu restitui acié P*) neu res ut ui acie 
R, neu res ut in acie X. 
epirotae] epiroe P epikoe R, A. 
respecietis P, recipietis R, d. 
consulem P* (probably written cos), quos R, X. 

15 fauorem] fatio | rem P', supra o prima manu wu uidetur 
scripta fuisse, facilio | rem P’, facillionis R, X. 


From the above examples it will be seen that the readings of 
either agree with those of Vat. Reg., where they depart from those 
of P, or have their starting-point in errors which originated with it. 
The readings rerum 28. 27. 7; neque acies 28. 33. 15; epikoe 
29. 12. 8; and facillionis 29. 22. 15 are especially strong evidence 
of the descent of > from Vat. Reg. 


That » is not a direct copy but is descended from Vat. Reg. 
through an intermediary of as late a date as the eleventh century 
is shown by the progress of error in 28, 34. 12 pecunia milergetes 
R., pecuniam inilergetes X, and in 29. 2. 13 ut ui acie R., ut in 
acie X. In both instances the error points to forms of m, n, u, 7, 
which are at least as late as the eleventh century. 

That B and A were descended from a common ancestor had 
already been recognized by Luchs, and may readily be shown 
without resorting to the Analecta by a comparison of the readings 
of C, B, A, given in the critical apparatus of Luchs’s edition at the 
end of the decade, which is missing in P. A few omissions and 
lacunae will be sufficient to show the almost constant agreement 
of B, A against C.’ 


30. 30. 20 ferrum utrimque C, om. B xX. 
25 ea BC, om. Ad. 
32. 4 spes BA, om. C. 


10nly those passages are cited in which Luchs has given the readings of all 
three MSS. 
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proelio et C, et om. B x. 
mille vel oC, -x- B, om. X. 
mille et quingenti] (probably « et Din P) C, -x- et B, 
decem X. 
quo magis] quam magis B A, magis C. 
quinquaginta C, om. B X. 
arguerentur] argueretur P C, spatium relictum B, om. X. 
C. Sulpicius Galba] c. C, om. B d, sed in B spatium relictum. 
prouincia C, om, B d sed in B 15 litt. spat. relictum. 
anno C. om. B x. 
prorogatum imperium] pro A, inter prorogatum et imperium 
B 7 litt. spat. rel. 
acidinum esset uti consules C, ace (spatio relicto) sule B, 
om. X. 
his uideretur ut plebem rogarent cui iuberent C, his uidere- 
tur ut pleb (spatio relicto) berent B, om. X. 

5 ex duobus exercitibus C, om. B X, sed in B spatium relictum. 


These lacunae and omissions clearly point to a common ancestor 
for B and 2 later than P, and, as the descent of through Vat. 
Reg. has been proven, it is clear that B also is a descendant of 
that manuscript. B like A is not a direct copy of Vat. Reg., but 


is removed from it by at least one intermediary of the tenth or 
eleventh century, as is shown by such errors as 30. 6. 9 where B 
has niagis for magis.' 

The stemma of the older manuscripts of the P group as given 
by Luchs should accordingly be corrected as follows: 


P.P 


Pa 762 ~ Vat. Reg? 


c 


Mediceus 
» 


and C remains the only one of these manuscripts whose descent 
from P is not through Vat. Reg. 762. 

These relationships have all been established without resorting 
to the Analecta, on the basis of the readings of P, C, B, 4, as given 


1TIn a paper in the Transactions of the American Philological Association for 1902, 
on ‘Numeral Corruptions in a Ninth-Century Manuscript,” I had already pointed out 
that the freakish errors of the scribes of Vat. Reg. were duplicated by similar errors in 
the Bambergensis; but as the readings of the Bambergensis were from a portion of the 
text that was missing in the Vat. Reg,, and I had then no other reason for calling in 
question the stemma of Luchs, I was obliged to regard it simply as a coincidence. 
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in the critical apparatus of Luchs, who is usually most careful, 
and my own collation of Vat. Reg. 

The fact that Vat. Reg. is the ancestor of B and ) as well as of 
M having been established, it is possible to show that it is also the 
ancestor of a much larger number of manuscripts. But the read- 
ings of these manuscripts are either not given at all in the critical 
editions, or are only given sporadically, when they happen to show 
traces of the Spirensian tradition, and one-is forced to fall back 
upon the Analecta as the only available evidence. In order to 
make use of the Analecta for this purpose, it is necessary to elimi- 
nate from the readings there given for Vat. Reg. the inaccuracies 
in the collation submitted to Mommsen either by Schoell or Jeep, 
who collated for him the manuscripts in the Roman libraries, and 
the clerical blunders in digesting its readings under the numerical 
system which Mommsen adopted. The corrected readings are 
given in paper IT of this series on p. 413. 

With the readings of Vat. Reg. thus corrected, one can trace 
with greater accuracy the relationships of the later MSS of the 
P group, bearing in mind, of course, the possibility of similar errors 
in the Analecta, in handling the reading of these MSS. It will 
here be necessary to make use of the numerical designations 

_ adopted by Mommsen. 

Among the passages given in the Analecta the key to the MSS 
descended through Vat. Reg. is to be found in 29, 22. 8 memoria- 
que absentis Scipionis fauorem ad uulgum conciliabat. The 
reading of P is given by Luchs as follows: fatio | rem P’ (supra o 
prima manu wu videtur scripta fuisse) facilio | rem P*. The scribe 
of Vat. Reg. wrote facillionis, a blunder resulting apparently, by 
a parablepsy, from facilio | of the reading of P’, and the nis of 
Scipionis. This senseless reading, which thus originated in R, 
and which is not of the sort likely to be perpetuated except in 
direct copies, is repeated either as it stands, or with modifications, 
in a large number of maauscripts, as follows: facillionis M, B, >, 
2, 12°, 26, 27%, 62%, 81; facilionis 38, 67°, 72, facilioris 44; 
facilliomnes 29°, facili omnes 74; facile omnes 6%, 29°, 79; 
facilior dis 67*. 


Equally significant is 27, 33, 10 in necopinatam fraudem 
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lapsos esse, but its significance is lost in the Analecta, owing to 
the fact that the reports for both P and Vat. Reg. are incorrect. 
Luchs gives for P innecopianas | tam P', sine copia nas tam P*; 
R' had sinnecopia natad, which was altered by R’ to sine copia 
nata. This reading is, according to the Analecta, found in the 
following MSS: M, B, A, 12%, 14, 23, 26, 27*(?), 29°(?), 31, 35, 
38, 44, 46, 49%, 51, 52, 59, 62, 67, 70, 71, 74, 75, 79, 80, 81. 

In 27. 34. 5, P has opsoleta, Vat. Reg. had also opsoleta, but 
this was changed by the first hand to obsolita (the report in the 
Analecta is here misleading). This reading obsolita occurs, with 
modifications, in the following MSS: obsolita M, B, A, 3, 4, 12°, 
38, 44, 46, 56, 71, 74, 77, 80; obsoluta 18, 49°, 70; absoluta 11, 
14, 75; absoleta 82; absolita 67, 81; abseleta 34; absoleta 53°; 
obselata 58. 

These passages alone give as probable descendants of Vat. Reg. 
the following MSS: M, B, A, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 11, 12. 14, 23, 26, 274, 
29°, 30, 33, 35 (?), 38%, 39, 44, 46, 49%, 51, 52, 55, 56, 59, 60, 
62, 67, 70, 71, 72°, 74, 75, 77, 79, 80, 81. 

There are in all ten MSS of the P group of as early a date as 
the thirteenth century, namely, Vat. Reg., C, M, B, A, 27° (=H 
of Luchs), 55 (Vat. 1487), 26 (Cantab., Trin. Coll., R. 4. 4), 
2 (Paris. Colbert. 5732), 6 (Paris. Colbert. 5736). Of these, 
C alone does not trace its descent through Vat. Reg. M had 
already been recognized as a copy of the latter MS by Luchs. 
Luchs had already shown that 27* and 55 were copies of A, though 
he failed to recognize their relationship to Vat. Reg. The other 
thirteenth-century MSS, 26, 2, 6, form a group which is closely 
related to the Bambergensis. It is highly probable that the Bam- 
bergensis was itself the archetype of these three MSS. The fol- 
lowing readings in the Analecta, which are peculiar to these three 
MSS and to B, point pretty clearly to this relationship, but, owing 
to the possibility of further errors in the Analecta, absolute proof 
is not to be had without a new collation of this portion of the 
MSS in question. 

27. 33.10 praepropere P, R; praepraepropere B, 26, 2. 


34. 2 et conlega P, R; set conlega B', sed conlega B’, 26, 2. 
8 uiro iussa R; uiri iussa B(?), 26, 2, 6a. 
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The remaining MSS of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
which I have shown to trace their descent through Vat. Reg., are 
so late and show so many signs of interpolation, emendation, and 
crossing that it is hard to trace their further relationship definitely. 
Practically all, however, are more closely related to the Lauren- 
tianus than to the Bambergensis or the Mediceus. They fall into 
groups as follows: (a) 7, 12, 74,31; (b) 67, 4, 23; (c) 33, 3, 72; 
(d) 11, 14, 71, 75; (e) 19, 30, 44, 53, 56, 59, 60, 61, 69, 77; 
(f) 10, 18, 29, 39, 47, 49, 51, 70. 

The stemma given below indicates in detail the genealogy of 
the MSS of earlier date than the end of the thirteenth century. 


PL. P*(s. 9) 


Vat. Reg. 762 ~ Vat. Reg.’ (s. ix) 


M (6. xi) 


B (a. xi) 


6% 
(e Ri 


avi 4 
Sari 
ff: t 26, 2,6 (a. xiii) 
: “_ 
278 $ ‘ 
. ‘ 
(«am) : . 
27>: ‘ 
i ‘ 


/ 
: 


-——_ 

a) 7, 12, 74, 31 

b) 67, 4, 23 

e) 8, 88, 72 

a) 11, 14, 71, 75 

e) 19, 80, 44, 53, , 60, 61, 69, 77 
S) 10, 18, 29, 89, 47, 


The relationship of the MSS of later date is indicated by the 
dotted lines. To avoid complicating the diagram unnecessarily, 
the large group of late MSS marked a, b, ¢, d, e, f, is merely 
indicated as tracing its descent through the same line as. In 


reality X and 27 are the ancestors of a considerable number of 
them. 
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In the entire list of MSS of the Puteanus group, there is but 
one which traces its descent from P independently of Vat. Reg. 
As the Puteanus was available throughout this period in the 
library of the monastery at Corbie, this fact goes far to show that, 
down to the time of the Renaissance, those engaged in repro- 
ducing copies of the text of Livy were at little pains to search out 
early and reliable MSS, and were satisfied with making copies of 
MSS which were not only late, but full of interpolations.’ 


II. ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA IN MOMMSEN’S ANALECTA LIVIANA 
FOR THE READINGS OF VATICANUS REGINENSIS 762 

In the study of the relationships discussed in the foregoing 
paper, I found a great many discrepancies between my own record 
of the readings of Vaticanus Reginensis 762 and those given in 
the Analecta. In order to guard against the possibility of error 
on my part I had made, through the kindness of Dr. E. A. Loew, 
Carnegie fellow in the American School of Classical Studies in 
Rome, a careful transcript of Vat. Reg. for the passages given in 
the Analecta. This transcript served to verify my own record, 
and it was clear that the discrepancies in the Analecta were due in 
part to omissions and errors in the collation submitted to Momm- 
sen, and in part to clerical blunders inevitable in digesting the 
readings of eighty-four manuscripts. 

Below is submitted a list of the additions and corrections 
which should be made in the readings of Vat. Reg. as given in 
the Analecta. The sign * indicates that the report of the reading 
of Vat. Reg. given in the Analecta is erroneous, and the sign + 
that the reading is there omitted. Corrections are given in full, 
and abbreviations where they have been the cause of errors in 
MSS descended from Vat. Reg. Occasionally, in the case of an 
important reading, that of Vat. Reg. is specifically given where it 
is merely included under plerique in the Analecta. The designa- 
tion of Vat. Reg. is that given in the Analecta, viz. 66. 

27. 33. 5 p. sulpicius 66. 


6 manli in + manlio mut. 66°. 
6 molitur 66. 


1M is a possible exception. See discussion of its relationship to P in the third 
paper of this series. 
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iussi in iussit mut. 664. 

nimia] plerique, + nia 66. 

sinne copia natam 66° sine copia natam 66”. 
immortalis 66% immortales 66°. 
consulum p. sorum 66, 

egre | ciae ducebant 66. 
adiunto 66% adiuncto 66°. 
reduxerant 66. 

opsoleta in obsolita mut. 66+. 
p. licinius 66. 

hominis in homines mut. 662. 
marcia 66. 

*uiro iussa 66. 

que 66° q. post. ras. 

quia duos] qui ad | uos 66. 
+recuraturusque 66. 

cum claudio 66. 

congeris ibi in congeri si correait 66°. 
tuobis 66. 

tribe | erunt 664, tribuerunt 66°. 
*uestrae 66. 

facia | atis 664, faci | atis 66>. 
destitutum 664, restitutum 66°. 
socilis 664, socialis 66°. 

rectae et 66. 

+ serutio 66. 

quaequae 66%, quaeque 66°. 
auditae quae 66. 

dues in duces mut. 66°. 
litterae quae 66%, litteraeq. 66°. 
uti 664, i postea erasa. 

+ cum iter 66. 

deferre 66. 

ferrentes 664, ferrent et 66%. 
adgerendum 66. 

ad om. 664 supplevit 66°. 

aliter 66. 

transportaret 66. 

+scio 66. 

+ provinciam 66. 

non senatorem modo qui de 66. 
adulescentes sane 664, adoliscentes sane 66°. 
atquae 664, atque post. ras. 
tconsularibus 66. 
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parte 66. 

*aet | mea ratio 66. 

+ quo fando 66. 

iuditio 66. 

* confessionem 66%, confessione me 66”. 
atquae 66. 

que parta 66. 

uince 664, uincere. 66°. 

than | balem 66. 

*ignosce rep. 66%, ignoscere .p. 66. 
+ bono publico proponam om. 66. 
aut is] is om. 66%, supplevit 66°. 
hannibal] habal 66. 

praeferiundus 66. 

aut illud] ut 664, aut 66°. 
tcontigat 66. 

futurast ad repanis 66. 

aryci 664, eryci 66”. 

atquae 66°, atque post. ras. 

mali 664, malis 66°. 

nondum is est 66. 

contempsis 66%, contempsisse 66°. 
egregiam 66%, aegregiam 66°. 

+ parati 66. 

huic 66°, hic 66°. 

*altera ultra 66. 

nobis 66. 

nunc] *num 66. 

quod et] et om. 66°, supplevit 66°. 
diuersus 66°, diversos 66°. 

altae 664, alterae 66°. 

clases 66. 


III, THE CODEX MEDIOEUS 


Luchs, on p. lxviii of the Prolegomena to his critical edition 
of Books xxvi—xxx, states that Mediceus Laurentianus LXIII. 20, 
is a copy of Vaticanus Reginensis 762, and the same relation is 
indicated in his stemma of the MSS of the third decade given on 
p. vii. A comparison of the readings of M with those of Vat. Reg. 
and P will show that this statement of relationship needs some 
modification, and, for the opening of the decade, at least, raises an 
interesting question as to the manner in which the text of M was 
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established. Throughout Book xxii from chap. 6, where Vat. 
Reg. now begins, there is a considerable number of cases in which 
M departs from the reading of the latter manuscript, and reverts 
to readings which are to be found in P, but not in Vat. Reg. 
Leaving out of consideration the numerous coincidences between 
the readings of M and P as against Vat. Reg., which might be 
ascribed to ordinary vagaries of spelling, mere accident, or con- 
jecture on the part of the scribe of M, the following readings 
cannot be explained in any of these ways. The readings of Vat. 
Reg. are indicated by the letter R. 


1. 22, 8 5 


2. 


11. 52. 4 


aut nuntium aut litteras mitti] 

haut P, aut R, haud M. . 

ibi per aliquot dies stativa habita refectusque miles] 
prefec | tusque P', refectusque P?, refectusque R, pre- 
fectusque M. 

sed non Hannibalem magis infestum habebat quam 
magistrum equitum } 

magg. equi | tum P, mag equitum R, magg equitum M. 
cum omnia bello flagrarent] 

flaglarent P, flagrarent R, flaglarent M. 

exurebatur amoenissimus Italiae ager] 

exur | beraturamoenissimus P, exuberatura.moenissimus 
R, exurberatur.a_moenissimus M. 

utrum tandem L. Papirius Cursor iuga Samni _ per- 
lustrando] 

CVRSORIIVGAS | AMNI P!, CVRSORIVGAS | AMNI 
P*, cursor iuga:s_amni R, cursori iuga samni M. 
impeditam suomet ipsam instrumento atque adparatu] 
suo’m | et P, suo et R, suo met M. 

et ad aures quoque militum dicta ferocia evolvebantur.] 


d 
ETADVRES P (a suprascripsit P’), et. aures R (ad 


suppl. corr.), etad. ures M (a suprascripsit M’). 

uolt sibi quisque credi] 

uolt P, uoti R, uuit M. 

et tempore constituto ad obsides tradendos saguntum 
rediit. | 

trahendosaquntum P', tradendosaguntum P*, tradendo 
saguntum R, trahendo saguntum M. 

ad quattuor milia hominum et ducenti equites| 


1 The readings given for P in these two examples differ from those of Luchs, which 
are incorrect in detail. See corrections of readings in his critical apparatus in the 
next number of Classical Philology. 
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DVCEN | TIAMILIAEQVITES in DVCEN | TA- 
EQVITES P’, ducenti equites P’, ducenti equites R, 
ducenti iam equites M. 

tum sepeliendi causa conferri in unum corpora suorum 
iussit | 

SEPELLIENDO in SEPELLENDI mut. P', post. 
rasura SEPELIENDI effectum, sepellendi R, quod in 
sepelliendi mutavit corr. sepeliendi M. 

In the first four examples given above, and also in No. 6, the 
readings of R are those adopted by the modern editors. All of 
them make good sense. Consequently it is hardly by accident 
that we find in M the readings haud (No. 1), prefectusque (No. 2), 
magg (No. 3), flaglarent (No. 4), and cursori iuga samni (No. 6). 
In No. 5 the readings of R and P are equally unintelligible. 
It is hardly likely that the scribe of M, finding before him the 
meaningless word exuberatura, would have hit upon the equally 
meaningless exurberatura independently of P. It is conceivable 
that in No. 7 a scribe with a fair knowledge of Latin might have 
thought of swomet, but, taken in conjunction with the other cases, 
the coincidence is hardly to be explained in this way. In No. 8, 
allowing for the difference in the styles of writing, the scribe of 
M has made a facsimile of the original reading of P and the cor- 
rection of P’. In the cases where there are corrections in P made 
by P? (viz., Nos. 2, 6, 10, 11), the reading of M corresponds not 
with the correction, but with the original reading; while R, on 
the other hand, has adopted the corrected reading. In No. 11, 
M agrees with P’ and R in reading ducenti, but iam, which does 
not occur in R, must come from the middle letters of ducentiamilia, 
the original reading of P. 

The examples given make it certain, so far as certainty is pos- 
sible in paleographical problems, that the scribe of M was in some 
manner informed of the readings of P. This information may 
have been obtained in any one of three ways: (1) the scribe may 
have had before him P in addition to Vat. Reg., upon which, in 
the main, he based his copy; or (2) some accurate copy of P now 
lost; or (3) he may have obtained by correspondence the read- 
ings in question. The last of these three possibilities seems to be 

‘Ibid. 
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excluded by the nature of the examples. The passages about 
which further information, and the support of an older manuscript 
might be desired by correspondence, would naturally be those 
which were corrupt and unintelligible to the scribe, whereas in 
Vat. Reg. most of the passages in question make perfect sense, 
and are the readings of modern editions. Consequently there is 
no reason why they should have been suspected by the scribe. 
The same argument holds, also, for the second possibility, namely, 
that the scribe of M had before him a copy of P other than Vat. 
Reg. It does not seem likely that a scribe who set store enough 
upon Vat. Reg. to base his copy upon it, would reject its readings 
where they are intelligible and make perfect sense, for the readings 
of another manuscript which made none, unless he had some rea- 
son for believing that the manuscript from which these unintel- 
ligible readings were drawn was of greater authority than the one 
upon which he was basing his text. This authority would be 
wanting in a copy of P contemporary with, or later than, Vat. Reg. 
There still remains Ex. 8 which is of itself almost conclusive evi- 
dence that P itself was before the scribe. Here the reading of M, 
which, as it stands, was all the work of the original scribe, was a 
perfect facsimile of the reading in P with its corrections by P’. 

If the conclusion is correct, and the Vat. Reg. and P were both 
accessible to the scribe of M, one might reasonably ask why the 
copy was not based directly upon P, as the older of the two manu- 
scripts. It would seem to have been the purpose of the person 
for whom M was made to secure a conservative text which should 
have as few departures as possible from the Puteanus. But, as 
the uncial writing of the manuscript, with its undivided words, 
was more difficult to copy, and opened the way for scribal errors, 
Vat. Reg., which was written in Caroline minuscule, was used to 
secure greater rapidity. But, in order to follow closely the text 
of the older manuscript, the readings of P were constantly com- 
pared, and where Vat. Reg., whether through error or other 
causes, showed departures from P, the reading of P was preferred, 
and where there were corrections in P itself, the original reading 
was given precedence over the correction. 

This practice seems to have been given up after Book xxii 
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(where examples are frequent), because it was found that by fol- 
lowing it out, a readable text was not secured, and the preserving 
of a conservative text did not serve a practical end, since many of 
the readings of P, where the two MSS differed, were due to 
scribal errors in it or in its archetype. But though this practice 
was given up in the books succeeding Book xxii, one may reason- 
ably suppose that it began at the commencement of the decade 
and continued throughout Book xxi. This, however, is merely a 
matter of conjecture, as Book xxi and the first six chapters of 
Book xxii are missing in Vat. Reg. 

M is one of the two' manuscripts upon which Luchs has based 
the text of the beginning of Book xxi, which is missing in the 
Puteanus. Consequently, if we may assume that the scribe of M 
began the decade by observing the same care in preserving the 
readings of P as is to be found in Book xxii, M receives an added 
interest if we can feel that we have in it, for the only part of it 
which is of importance for establishing the text of Livy, a more 
faithful reproduction of the original readings of P in corrupt pas- 
sages, than if the scribe had followed Vat. Reg. exclusively. 

It is of some paleographical interest also, to find in the eleventh 
century greater care in the direction of preserving a conservative 
text of the Latin authors than that with which the scribes of the 
Middle Ages are usually credited. The effort made to preserve 
an accurate record of the readings of P, even though they are in 
places corrupt or unintelligible, where the easier course would 
have been to copy without further thought the clearly written 
spaced minuscule Vat. Reg., is, for so early an age, commendable, 
and, while not in itself a scholarly proceeding, it is one which, if 
it had been observed more carefully throughout the Middle Ages, 
would have left modern scholars and text critics a great deal less 
to do. 


WasHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


1The other is Parisinus Colbertinus, 5740, National Library, Paris, an eleventh- 
century descendant of P. 





THE CITY OF SERVIUS AND THE POMERIUM 


By Extmer TRUESDELL MERRILL 


The Romans of the last century of the Republic were well 
acquainted with a traditional stage in the early development of 
their city which took its name from King Servius Tullius. Cer- 
tain political and religious institutions of their own day were 
ascribed to him as their founder, and the topographical unity of 
the city over which he ruled was still marked for them by massive 
remains, here and there, of the great ring-wall which he was 
believed to have built. Even where portions of the wall had dis- 
appeared from view in the progress of peaceful history through 
several centuries, its course was still well known. Starting from 
a point on the Tiber-bank near the Capitoline mount, it swung 
around that ancient citadel on its western flank, ran straight 
across the intervening valley to skirt the northern edge of the 


Quirinal, shut in the exposed plateau of Viminal and Esquiline 
behind a mighty rampart, and in its southern course curved a 
protecting arm around Caelian and Aventine, and touched the 
river again close to the last-named hill, leaving the venerated 
Palatine in the middle of the safely harbored group of the seven 
hills. 


But recent criticism has established the fact that the pieces of 
the “‘Servian wall” that the Romans of the late Republic beheld, | 
and some of which we may ourselves see at the present day, are 
by no means of such hoary antiquity as the reign of (the actual 
or mythical) Servius Tullius. Yet concerning their age there is 
variation of opinion. Otto Richter, to whom apparently belongs 
the credit of being the first effective investigator of the problem, 
would assign the earliest part of the existing remains to a time 
as late as the fourth century B. o.' With this dating Christian 
Hilsen, in oral lectures a dozen years ago before the students of 
the German Archaeological Institute in Rome, agreed. The 


10. Richter Uber antike Steinmetzzeichen (Berlin, 1885); id., Top.?, p. 48. 
CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY IV, October, 1909] 490 
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latest writer to touch on the subject, Director Carter, of the 
American School of Classical Studies in Rome,’ remarks that 
“Appius Claudius or some one of his predecessors is responsible 
for the change [sc. ut widetur, from an earth-wall to that of 
stone|.” ‘Appius Claudius” would generally be understood to 
mean the decemuir legibus scribundis; but as just above Mr. 
Carter refers the existing remains of the “Servian wall” to the 
fourth century (with Richter), he may possibly be in agreement 
with Pais and others in attributing the “decemviral” legislation 
to a period no earlier than the fourth century, instead of to the 
middle of the fifth century, to which the Roman tradition assigned 
it, and accordingly may identify the decemuir with the homony- 
mous censor of 312 8.0. As regards the period of the stone 
wall, it certainly could not be pushed so far back as the tradi- 
tional date of the Decemvirs; for, to say nothing of other evi- 
dence, if Rome had been protected by a new and massive line of 
fortifications at the time of the Gallic invasion, it is not con- 
ceivable that the stories of that event would represent the citizens 
as neither making nor proposing any attempt to prevent the 
entry of the enemy through their gates. Rome certainly figures 
in 390 B.c. as a city without any effective ring-wall,’ and with a 
citadel that was not a perfectly fortified place. 

After the retirement of the Gauls, and the determination to 
rebuild the ruined city, the problem of providing effective fortifi- 
cations must have been regarded as extremely pressing. Three 
passages in Livy appear to preserve (though unwittingly, so far 
as the writer was concerned) some record of the action taken at 
that time: 

1. Liv. vi. 4. 11 (389 B.c.): eodem anno, ne priuatis tantum operibus 
cresceret urbs, Capitolium quoque saxo quadrato substructum est, opus 
uel in hac magnificentia urbis conspiciendum. 


Cf. Plin. N. H. xxxvi. 104: sed tum senes aggeris uastum spatium et 
substructiones insanas Capitoli mirabantur. 


The reference appears to be not to any work on the platform 
of the Temple of Jupiter, but to the construction of massive stone 


1* Roma Quadrata and the Septimontium,’’ Amer. Jour. of Arch., 2d ser. XII 
(1908), pp. 172 ff. : 
2Chr. Hilsen, in the lectures referred to above. 
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walls planted, according to the best science of the day, upon a 
shelf of the hillside, when the slope was less steep, or on the 
edge of the plain summit, when the cliff was more nearly vertical. 
In the former case the wall would doubtless be built up vertically 
to a height to correspond in some measure with the height of the 
hill, and earth and rubbish would be heaped in behind it to 
bring the upper surface of the hill to a more extended level, sup- 
ported by this retaining-wall. In the latter case a wall of less 
height would be needed; and in either case the side of the hill 
below the wall was doubtless scarped.' Thus the citadel was put 
into a condition of effective defense within a brief time after the 
Gallic invasion, though the work could by no means have been 
completed within the year, as Livy appears to say. These 
citadel-walls naturally formed a part of the total enceinte in the 
circuit of which they stood. 

The next task was the much greater one of replacing the 
earlier, and now useless, ring-wall, mainly, doubtless, of earth, by 
one of stone. This would naturally be somewhat postponed, on 
account of the stress of poverty, and the pressure of making the 


interior of the city properly habitable. Meanwhile the Capitol 
would at any rate serve as a safe refuge from any sudden storm 
of war, and as a center for the defense of the city. The con- 
struction of the rampart and wall that survived so many centuries 
must have been a work of years. The remaining two passages 
from Livy preserve the mention of two incidents in the history 
of the task: 


2. Liv. vi. 32. 1, 2 [877-376 B.c.]: paruo interuallo ad respirandum 
debitoribus daio, postquam quietae res ab hostibus erant, celebrari de 
integro iuris dictio, et tantum abesse spes ueteris leuandi fenoris ut 
tributo nouum fenus contraheretur in murum a censoribus locatum saxo 
quadrato faciundum. 


The construction of this great work at the expense of an 
impoverished people naturally dragged along through a consider- 
able period, and the third passage from Livy shows it yet incom- 
plete a score and more of years later: 


1J. H. Middleton Remains of Ancient Rome I, pp. 112, 127; Richter Top.?, p. 42. 
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3. Liv. vii. 20. 9 [354-353 B.o.]: in Faliscos eodem noxios crimine uis 
belli conuersa est, sed hostes nusquam inuenti. cum populatione pera- 
grati fines essent, ab oppugnatione urbium temperatum, legionibusque 
Romam reductis reliquum anni muris turribusque reficiendis consumptum. 


Herr Richter erroneously says that this last passage is the only 
one that refers to work upon the wall during this period... He 
apparently overlooked the two passages first cited, or interprets 
them in some other manner. He furthermore objects (and Mr. 
Carter repeats him in this’) that this last passage refers to repairs 
upon the wall, which must, therefore, have been earlier built. But 
the Romans of Livy’s time were so thoroughly assured that the 
wall as they beheld its remnants was a construction, in the main, 
of the time of Servius, that it is quite natural for Livy to interpret 
any reference to such labor as pertaining to a system of repairs, 
even though it was in reality the substitution of a stone wall for a 
ruined earthwork of much earlier date. In fact, such a massive 
construction of masonry could hardly have needed extensive repairs 
within the first few decades of its peaceful existence. 

Yet whatever the variance of opinion concerning the restora- 
tion, or construction, of this later wall, all modern authorities 
(including Mr. Carter) appear to agree that it ran upon the line 

_of the earlier fortification of the ‘‘City of Servius,” which there- 
fore included the Aventine. 

Let us turn now to another archaeological survival. A few 
Romans of the late Republic, including mainly antiquaries and 
students of augural science, were acquainted with the earlier exist- 
ence and official recognition of something called the “ pomerium.” 
But their knowledge was confused and fragmentary, because the 
thing itself belonged to the very early history of their city, and 
authentic records were lacking. That it was in some sense con- 
nected with the sacred, ritual boundary of the city, they were 
agreed. Of its etymology they were also assured. It evidently 
was derived from post and moerus, or murus. Some believed it 
therefore to be properly a strip of land along the inside of the 
actual ring-wall that was, or according to ritual law should be, left 


1 Richter Top.?, p. 48, n. 6. 
2Oarter loc. cit., p. 175, n. 3. 
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free from habitation or cultivation. It was a space immediately 
“behind the wall.” Others believed it to be a similar strip of 
unoccupied land running along the outside of the wall. It was | 
the consecrated space “behind which the wall” was, or ‘behind 
the wall” from a standpoint inside the city. Others yet, with the 
generosity of impartial minds, were willing to make their ety- 
mology squint Janus-like in either direction at discretion. It 
was the strip of land on both sides of the wall." But whatever 
their confusion of idea, they apparently all agreed that the pome- 
rium, as the ritual boundary of the city, was formally advanced 
from time to time during the early days, to correspond with the 
successive enlargements of the city.” They also agreed that 
Servius Tullius was the last magistrate who had thus advanced 
the pomerium,’ and that his pomerium did not include the Aven- 
tine,‘ though his wall did. 

This alleged incongruity of action on the part of Servius has 
complicated much of the modern discussion of the pomeriwm. 
But it only moderately perturbed the spirit of the ancient scholars. 
They accepted as indubitable fact the tradition concerning the 
extent of the Servian pomerium, and they had before their eyes 
the actual Servian wall in its sweep that included the Aventine. 
Despite the clear indications contained in the definitions and early 
traditions that they cited, they evidently felt no constraining 
sense of the necessary close spatial relation in early times between 
the pomerium and the actual ring-wall. The exclusion of the 
Aventine from the pomerium did indeed appear to them a strange 
thing, and they busied themselves with various conjectures as to the 
reason for the exclusion.” These reasons, or others that appeared 
to themselves more sensible, have also been cited with more or 
less satisfaction by modern scholars.’ But ancients and moderns 


1 Liv. i. 44. 5, and the summary in Gilbert Gesch. und Top. der Stadt Rom I, pp. 114 ff. 
2Liv. i. 44.5; Tac. Ann. xii. 24; Gell. xiii. 14. 2. 

8Liv. i. 44.3; Dionys. iv. 13; Gell. xiii. 14; Tac. Ann. xii. 23. 

4Sen. Breu. Vit. 13. 8; Gell. xiii. 14; and probably Fest. 249. 

5Sen. et Gell. loc. cit. 


6Cf., e. g., Mommsen ‘ Der Begriff des Pomerium,’’ Rém. Forschungen II, p. 37, 
n. 30; Jordan Top. I. 1, p. 279; Gilbert Gesch. u. Top. II, pp. 185 ff.; Carter loe. cit., 
p. 183 (evidently following Wissowa; cf. p. 425, n. 1). 
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alike have not confronted the basis difficulty. The serious ques- 
tion is not, ‘‘What reason had Servius for the exclusion of the 
Aventine from the pomerium?” but, “In consideration of the 
ritual nature of the pomerium, how could any reason explain the 
alleged fact of wrenching the wall and the pomerium so far apart, 
and especially of running the wall so far outside of the pomerium?” 
Reasons for the exclusion of the Aventine by Servius from the 
pomerium that involve a total wreck of all the ritual nature of 
the pomerium, which, nevertheless, he himself ritually advanced 
(according to the Roman belief), are worse than useless. 

A more recent mode of avoiding one division of this particular 
difficulty consists in the denial that Servius did advance the 
pomerium, and in the assumption therefore that the pomerium of 
the City of the Four Regions was the last pomerium before Sulla’s 
time. But neither Richter, nor Wissowa, nor Carter argues the 
matter out, or states even briefly the reason for the position he 
espouses.' But it must spring from the difficulty of understand- 
ing how Servius could have been led to advance the pomerium at 
all without advancing it far enough to take in the Aventine, which 
lay within his ring-wall. But their position requires the arbitrary 
rejection of the ancient statement that Servius did advance the 
pomerium, and involves further the belief that the ancient, and 
apparently reasonable, theory of the nature of the pomerium had 
broken down and been forgotten in precisely that early period 
when religious conceptions were most active. 

The proper answer to the difficulty appears to be that the ‘City 
of Servius Tullius,” the city marked by that original Servian ring- 
wall which the later Romans confused with the magnificent forti- 
fications of the fourth century, did not take in the Aventine, and 
did not extend beyond the pomerium. Once admit this, and all 
difficulty connected with the wide separation in that early day 
between fortification-wall and the boundary-line of the pomeriwm 
(with the pomerium far inside instead of outside the wall) at once 
disappears. There seems to be no reason for the belief that the 
fortifications of the fourth century ran on precisely the line of the 


' Richter Top.?, p. 40; G. Wissowa Religion und Kultus der Rémer, p. 37; Carter 
loc. cit., p. 183 (who promises—loc. cit., n. 1—the publication of an article on the 
pomerium). 
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prehistoric Servian wall except the negative one of the absence of 
reference in the Roman tradition to any change of course. But 
that is easily explained by the extreme meagerness and confusion 
of records of all events during that period. The Romans of the 
late Republic looked back vaguely to the City of Servius as the 
first and only stage of an organized urban community in their 
history; and as they had lost all knowledge of the later construc- 
tion of the fortifications then visible, they naturally measured the 
topographical extent of that earlier urban community by the line 
of the wall with which they were acquainted. 

It is easy enough to believe that in the long interval between the 
time of Servius and the building of the fourth-century ring-wall 
all proper understanding of the theory of the pomerium had dis- 
appeared. It is easy to comprehend from the mental attitude of 
the later Romans of the Republic how bits of disjointed and scat- 
tered tradition could persist without leading to the proper piecing 
of them together. But it is by no means easy to believe that all 
proper understanding of the theory of the pomeriuwm could have 
vanished in the comparatively brief interval that intervened 
between the organization of the Four-Region urbs and that of the 
urbs of Servius,’ whether or no we accept the statement of the 
ancients that Servius advanced the pomerium. Yet this magic 
vanishing must be believed by those who would cling to the un- 
necessary notion that the original Servian ring-wall included the 
Aventine. 

The existence of a pagus Auentinensis can work no difficulty 
in accepting the supposition that I have advanced: for even though 
the urbs may be properly marked by the inclusion within its wall 
of oppida and adjacent pagi,” yet the existence of a true pagus 
Auentinensis in the time of Servius cannot be substantiated,’ and 


1Even Mr. Carter believes that the Four-Region City had a corporate existence 
before the City of Servius, and supports his belief by a new and striking argument 
from the **Calendar of Numa.”’ 


2Mommeen Staatsrecht III, pp. 114 ff.; Kornemann, *‘ Palesund Urbs,’’ Klio (1905), 
pp. 72 ff. 


8The only reference to the pagus Auent. is in CIL XIV. 2105 (from the Augustan 
age): cf. Hiilsen in Pauly-Wissowa II. 2282, corrected in Jordan-Hilsen Top. I. 3, 
p. 153, n. 8. 
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furthermore, the existence of the pagus Ianiculensis' is a clear 
enough indication that pagi may be outside a ring-wall. 

Nor can any difficulty in believing that the urbs of Servius 
did not include the Aventine arise from the fact that the worship 
of Diana on that mount is attributed by the ancients to his 
foundation: for though we may not go so far in skepticism as does 
Ettore Pais,’ there is abundance of reason to believe that this cult 
was introduced much later than the days of Servius.’ 

But even if we accept the tradition that Servius established 
that worship on the Aventine (Liv. i. 45, ef al.), it by no means 
follows that the hill must have been included within his ring-wall. 
It was sufficient for the indication of the now pre-eminent position 
of Rome in the Latin league that the common shrine should be 
built in the immediate vicinity of the dominant city, as the temple 
of the Latin Jupiter stood on the Alban mount, near, but not 
within the corporate limits of, the earlier head of the league. 
Indeed, the inclusion of the new league-cult within Rome itself 
would have been the sign of subjugation to Rome—as the gods 
of conquered communities were transferred to the city of the 
victor. It would have gone far beyond any sign of Rome’s mere 
hegemony among allied states. 

The hypothetical City of the Four Regions is held by all who 
believe in its existence to have extended as far toward the Aven- 
tine as the pomerium of Servius, and to have been well settled in 
that southern portion. The Aventine strategically commanded it 
as fully as it did the corresponding part of the intra-pomerial City 
of Servius. Any argument for the necessary inclusion of the 
Aventine within the early Servian wall would appear to apply with 
possibly equal force to the period of the City of the Four Regions. 
But the Aventine certainly was not included within the putative 
ring-wall of the City of the Four Regions. Therefore no sufficient 
strategical reason can be advanced for believing that it must have 
been included within the Servian City. 


10f. Jordan Top. I. 1, p. 278, n. 43. 

2 Of. E. Pais ‘* The Legend of Servius Tullius,”’ Ancient Legends of Roman History, 
pp. 128 ff. 

8’The lack of mention of the Aventine Diana in the ‘* Calendar of Numa” may look 
in the same direction; but other reasons for the omission than this, or than that men- 
tioned by Mr. Carter (loc. cit., p. 176), might be rationally proposed. 
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But in the interval between the reign of Servius and the fourth 
century, conditions had greatly changed. The inclusion of the \ 
Aventine within the ring-wall was now a strategical necessity, if 
the new and elaborate scheme of fortification was to correspond 
with the demands of the age and the progress that had been made 
in military science. The pagus Auentinensis had doubtless 
increased in population, prominent temples had been erected on 
the Aventine, and the hill commanded not merely the crowded 
business section that had grown up about the Emporium on the 
Tiber-bank, but also the Circus Maximus and Forum Boarium, 
which had risen in importance, as had also the strategic control of 
the early course of the roads to Ostia and to the Alban region, 
which the possession of the Aventine assured. 

The pomerium is doubtless properly the entire city-area’ in- 
cluded within the ritual furrow.’ Without is ager, within is 
urbs.’ Under the divine protection lies all within this boundary 
—all that is ‘‘behind the wall;” and the transfer in popular 
thought of the idea of the pomeriwm from the included area to 
the including boundary is easy and natural—precisely as to 
many people a circle suggests the periphery rather than the sur- 
face. There seems to be every reason why in the most ancient 
days the idea should prevail that, as the boundaries of the cor- 
porate urbs were from time to time enlarged, the new city also 
needed the protection of the gods to be secured through the due 
extension of the ritual furrow around it, as the divine protection 
had been extended around the earlier, smaller settlement. The 
apparently unquestioned belief of the Romans of the late Repub- 
lic that such extensions had marked the early history of 
their city (p. 424, n. 2) corresponds to natural inference, and its 
innate reasonableness need not arouse suspicion concerning it. 
Those later Romans were far from being well enough informed 
in the theory of the matter to draw the inferences that appear so 

1Cf. Gell. loc. cit.; Varr. L. L. v. 143; Fest. 250; Mommsen in Rém. Forsch. II, 
pp. 291f.; Gilbert Gesch. u. Top. Il, pp. 318, n. 2; 322, n. 2; D. Detlefsen ‘* Das 


Pomerium Roms und die Grenzen Italiens,’’ Hermes XXI (1886), p. 508; Carter, loc. 
cit., p. 177. 


2Varr. L. L., loc. cit.; Plut. Rom. 11; Dio Cass. frag. 5. 2. 
8 Detlefsen loc. cit., pp. 505, 507; Richter Top.?, p. 32. 
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easy to us, and to project them backward into the vacant places 
of facts. And when the long-standing difficulty caused by the 
reputed action of Servius has been removed, there seems no 
sufficient reason to believe that the pomerium was ritually im- 
movable.’ Even Wissowa’ concedes that during the early period 
the pomerium was repeatedly extended, though he also says that 
at the time of the Servian constitution ‘“‘die Meinung zum Durch- 
bruche kam, dass das Pomerium der Stadt, das friher wiederholt 
vorgeschoben worden war, unverrickbar bleiben miisse, und so 
bei der weiteren Ausdehnung des angebauten Terrains, oder 
sogar des Mauerringes, das neue Stadtgebiet nicht in die Weichs- 
bildsgrenze aufnahm.”’ But he of course starts with the precon- 
ception that the City of Servius actually did extend, in its walled 
area, far beyond the pomeriuwm, by including the Aventine—a 
thing which I have ventured to doubt. Moreover, for such a 
new conception to crystallize into conviction requires a long 
period of time during which the aspect of the finished city as a 
sacred entity, judged complete for all time, dwells before the 
eyes and impresses itself on the mind. To assume that this 
period of crystallization was that which elapsed between the con- 
stitution of the Four-Region City and that of the City of Servius, 
tolerably brief as that time apparently was, is to beg the ques- 
tion, considering the lack of necessity to believe that Servius 
actually advanced his wall beyond his pomerium. If it were 
necessary to explain thus the action of later days, it would be 
more reasonable to imagine that this crystallization into new con- 
viction took place between the time of Servius, whose wall lay 
properly within the pomerium, and the fourth century, when the 
new wall and rampart were built. For the City of Servius was to 
the Roman belief the one complete stage in the urban develop- 
ment. The City of the Four Regions was at most but a hazy 
notion of the antiquaries. 


1 Mr. Carter appears to have reached the belief not merely that the pomerium of 
the City of the Four Regions was ritually immovable (loc. cit., p. 183), but even that 
it was the only proper ritual pomerium that Rome ever had: but of course he starts 
with the same preconception as that of Richter and Wissowa. His promised article on 
the pomerium will doubtless explain the reasons for his belief. 

2 Wissowa loc. cit., p. 37. 
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Wissowa’s attempt (loc. cit.) to fortify his argument by anal- 
ogy through the attribution to this period of other conceptions of 
final completeness of categories might well be turned to the sup- 
port of the hypothesis advanced in this paper. To the period 
marked by the Servian constitution belong the final closing of 
the album of the patrician families, of the pantheon of the old 
gods (di indigetes), of the period of successive extensions of the 
pomerium. Hereafter all additions must stand on a new and 
inferior basis. All new families united with the community must 
rank as plebeians; all new gods admitted to worship must be 
classed as di nouensides; all newly populated suburbs must be 
content to be left outside the divinely consecrated city. The 
Servian pomerium (not the pomerium of the Four Regions) was 
to be the final pomerium of Rome, and neither this Servian 
pomerium nor the Servian wall that ran inside of it included the 
Aventine. 

To another occasion must be left the discussion of the probable 
boundaries in other directions of the City of Servius, and of its 
topographical and other relations to the assumed City of the Four 
Regions, with which some considerations appear to make it 
almost possible to believe the Servian City identical, save for its 
organization. 

But it may be not out of place to subjoin a few words concern- 
ing certain later operations about the pomerium. The dictator 
Sulla ‘“‘proferundi pomerii titulum quaesiuit” (Gell. loc. cit.). 
It does not appear likely that his professional advisers (doubtless 
chiefly the augurs) violated through servility the traditions of 
their craft. They do not appear to have truckled to any desire of 
Sulla to emulate the royal founders of the city. They probably, 
in contrast to some of our modern scholars, had no idea that the 
pomerium of Servius was ritually unalterable, though they doubt- 
less wondered that it had not been advanced since his day. But 
they honestly imagined that such a formal religious rite as that 
of the extension of the pomeriwm must have been symbolic, instead 
of being due to the simple faith of an early day that when the 
growing city needed the legal extension of its corporate limits, 
the new precincts also should be placed under the protection of 
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the gods, as the old had been. Starting with this ecclesiastical 
preconception, and observing the fact that the kings who were 
reported as having advanced the pomerium had enlarged by con- 
quest the territorial possessions of Rome, the Sullan augurs 
naturally decided, as Gellius (loc. cit.) later recorded (probably 
on the authority of Messalla), “habebat autem ius proferendi 
pomerii, qui populum Romanum agro de hostibus capto auxerat.”’ 

Sulla accordingly revived the ancient rite, and advanced the 
pomerium, and, if we may trust the literary sources, Julius Caesar’ 
and Augustus’ did likewise. Claudius, who had a scholar’s taste 
for the antique and useless, followed suit,‘ as did also various later 
emperors. But neither Sulla, nor Julius Caesar, nor Augustus 
included the Aventine within his extension. Claudius, however, 
did so. The reason why the Aventine was left outside by the 
three earlier rulers, and taken in by Claudius, has been set down 
as a mystery by modern writers, though an explanation lies ready 
at hand. The advisers of Sulla found in their grubbings that the 
Aventine, though inside the “Servian” wall, had, singularly 
enough, been left by Servius outside the pomerium. No reason 
for this fact lay within their official knowledge, but their official 
decision was the prudent one that proper ritual reasons precluded 
the inclusion of the Aventine even at this later day. Guesses 
were plenty concerning the reason that underlay the curious 
action of Servius (cf. nn. 11 and 12), but Julius and Augustus 
followed the decision given Sulla. Claudius, however, had an 
investigator’s spirit, and took up the matter anew. Whether he 
arrived at the explanation of the apparent anomaly in the action 
of Servius that I have ventured to set forth in this paper cannot 


1That their decision did not pass without criticism is indicated by the remark in 
Seneca loc. cit.: ‘* Sullam ultimum Romanorum protulisse pomerium, qued numquam 
prouinciali sed Italico agro adquisito proferre moris apud antiquos fuit;’’ but there is 
quite the contrary here of any indication that the pomerium of Servius was believed 
by any to be irreformable. 


2Cf. Gell. loc. cit,; Dio Cass. xliii. 50.1; xliv. 49.2; but Mommsen Staatsrecht II, 
p. 738, against whom Detlefsen loc. cit., p. 513. 


8Cf. Tac. Ann. xii. 23; Vopisc. Aurel. 21; Dio Cass, lv. 6, 6. But no mention 
occurs in the Mon, Ancyr. 


4Gell. loc. cit.; Tac. Ann. xii. 23, 24; S. C. de imp. Vesp., ll. 14f. (CIL VI. 930); 
CIL VI, 1231 a, b, c. 
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be said; but at any rate he (properly enough) decided that no 
sufficient ritual reason existed for the exclusion of the Aventine 
from the pomerium, if the pomerium was to be advanced at all. 
He therefore reversed the decision of the Sullan tribunal on that 
point, and his extension finally included the Aventine (Gell. loc. 
cit.). From that time the anomalous condition that had prevailed 
during later Republican centuries disappeared, and the pomeriwm- 
boundary ran altogether outside the city ring-wall, as it had not 
done since the fourth-century wall-builders left the Servian pom- 
erium behind them with the Servian wall.’ 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1The main contention of this paper was briefly suggested by the writer in 1904 in 
a review (unsigned) of Mr. Platner’s Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome, 
published in the (New York) Nation, No. 2045. Since this paper was written, and, 
indeed, in type, there has come to my knowledge an address of Herr P. Graffunder 
before the Archaeologische Gesellschaft of Berlin (cf. Berl. Philol. Wochenschrift, 
November 7, 1908, p. 1421). But even if his conclusions concerning the date of extant 
remains of the Servian wall be accepted in their entirety, my main contention remains 
untouched ; only the date of the extension of the ring-wall around the Aventine must 
be pushed further back than the fourth century, though not necessarily to the age of 
Servius. But against the acceptance of Herr Graffunder’s views there appear, at this 
distance, to be some valid considerations to be urged. The dictum of Mommsen con- 
cerning the ‘‘Roman foot,’’ the date of its introduction, and the immediate univer- 
sality of its use, is by no means unassailable; the difficulties of making at the present 
day inerrant measurements of badly weathered stones must be recognized ; the question 
whether Roman stone-cutters, working probably with some haste on this particular 
task, and working on rude materials, invariably observed micrometric accuracy, is a 
very practical question; and, granted everything else, the possibility appears very 
reasonable that in a hurriedly constructed wall, not requiring great accuracy of joints, 
and betraying at the present day carelessness of structure, old materials may have 
been used to a considerable extent, and in just such situations as those in which Herr 
Graffunder believes he found stones of the ‘‘Oscan” standard. (Of course the Gauls 
did not wreck any ring-wall of Rome; cf. p. 421 above). 
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AESCHYLUS FR. 207 AND THE SATYR CHORUS 


, , bg , , 
Tpdyos yevaov dpa mevOnoes ov ye 


This line is cited by Eustathius as an example of the use of the 
nominative for the vocative. Accepting this interpretation modern his- 
torians of the drama have used the line as the one explicit testimony for 
the identification of the Satyr chorus with goats or “goatmen.” Thus 
Albert Miller Attisches Biihnen Wesen, p. 95, says: “und Aeschylos 
nannte in einem 472 aufgefiihrten Satyrdrama einen Choreuten geradezu 
Bock.” Similarly Kérte in Bethe Geschichte des Theaters, p. 343: 
“dass sie noch zu Aischylos’ zeit wie Bécke aussahen lehrt, trotz 
Loeschke, das bekannte Fragment (207) des Prometheus mvpxaed’s in 
Verein mit dem Pandorakrater.” Loeschke’s protest in Athen. Mittheil. 
XIX. p. 522, begins by admitting “dass Aeschylos .... einen Satyr 
tpayos genannt hat steht allerdings fest.” He glances at the truth 
when he goes on to say that the word must be used “als Scheltwort,” or 
metaphorically (“selbst wenn hier keine spriichwortliche Redensart be 
nutzt sein sollte.”) But he does not develop the idea, nor does he, I 
think, see the true construction. Professor Wilamowitz, though he be- 
lieves that the chorus were really horsemen, Sileni, or a blended type, 
rather than goatmen proper, so construes the line in his note on Eurip. 
Herakles 81: “Und dass unter den Bécken Satyrn verstanden sind, 
lehrt sicherer als die verdichtige nachricht das die Dorer den Bock carv- 
pos und rirvpos genannt haben sollen der eine Aeschyleische vers Prometh. 
mvupxareds 207 in welchem der Satyr des Satyrspiels wirklich Bock rtpdyos 
angeredet wird.” This rendering has never satisfied my ear. It is not, 
to my feeling, the natural idiomatic meaning of the Greek words as they 
stand. I wish to propose an alternative version in the hope that the 
discussion of the idiom involved may not be without interest even to 
those who cannot admit its application to this line. The idiom in ques- 
tion has already been partially illustrated for other purposes by Cobet 
Mnemos. Nov. III. 247, by Otto Crusius Rhein. Mus. 43. 626, by 
Buchholz-Peppmiiller on Theog. 347, and by Kock on Cratinus fr. 52. 
But I think that there is something more to be said. 

In Greek poetry a simile is often indicated by mere juxtaposition 
without a comparative conjunction. Cf., e. g., Aesch. Prom. 856: 


ot & érronpevae ppevas, | 
Kipkot TeAcL@v ov paxpay AcAEppéevor 
433 
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[Eurip.] Rhesus 56, 57: 
doris p’ edtuxoivt’ évooducas | 
Gotvns A€ovra 
Anth. Pal. XII. 59: dAAG Mvicxos | 
éoBeoev éxrAdpapas dorépas HéAuos. 
Ibid. 92. 3: qptacar’ ddXov "Epwrt, dpves AvKov, 
Ibid. 107. 3: puprov Ewrov eppipbw. 


This, it may be observed in passing, falls in with a general tendency of 
Greek poetry to blend the image with the object for which it stands. 
See Jebb on Soph. Antig. 117, O. T. 866. An extension of this usage 
leads to the idiomatic and half humorous identification of the person 
with the proverb, familiar phrase, or image that fits his case. 

In Theog. 347 éyw 8& kiwv érépnoa xapddpyv the poet identifies himself 
with the dog of the (lost) proverb or fable, and the verb agrees with 
éyo. Similarly in Theog. 1361: 

Nais rérpy mpooéxvpoas éuns pirdryntos dudptwv, the juxtaposition of 
vais mérpy indicates the comparison, the verb is adapted to the person 
addressed, and no one would dream of saying that vats is vocative for 
nominative. Cf. Plato Com. fr. 191 ov yap, ds pact, Xeipwv e€Opeapas eps 
crea. Aleman IV, 85, is probably a similar case: 


os \ | 
éyov pev adra | 


mapévos patav dd Opavw Aédaxa | yAavé 


where the proverb, again, is an inference. And so probably in the same 
poem the corrupt 59th line. In Cratinus fr. 52, Kock, 6 8 ovos tera is, 
of course, not ‘and the ass stands in the rain,’ but ‘he is the (proverbial) 
ass in the rain.’ This appears more plainly in Cephisodor, fr. 1, éyw 8 
Tois Aoyous Gvos Voua, Where rots Adyos and the person of the verb do not 
fit the ass, but the juxtaposition suffices. Cratinus’ delicious parody of 
Solon, ipav efs pév exarros — drAwmné Swpodoxeirat (fr, 128), depends on this 
idiom. So also his évo 8 drwrépw xaOnvrat ris Avpas (fr. 229), and Phile- 
mon’s évos BadiLes eis dxupa Tpaynudrwv. 

In Aristoph. Lysist. 695 derdv rixrovra xavOapos oe povevoopua, the con- 
fusion and the humorous identification are complete. The matter-of-fact 
scholiast adds as often in such cases, Aeiree 75 Gs. Another instance is 
Lysist. 928 &\X 4 76 wéos 708’ “HpaxAjs fevilera; In Wasps 144 xamvis 
eéywye e€épxouar we have an extreme case. 

In Plutus 295 rpayo 8 dxparceioGe it is plain the rpdyo is not voca- 
tive; nor is “ApiorvAAos in 314 od 8 ’ApiorvAdos troydoxwy épeis, NOr per- 
haps, strictly speaking, yotpo. in 315 éreoGe pntpi xoipo where the three 
proverbial words together are the address. Cf. further, Aristoph. Wasps 
1291; Lucian adv. indoct. 4 dA’ dvos Avpas dxoves. Lucian Cock 11 
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éoyew odv patnv dvKos xavwv; Paroem., Vol. I, p. 108, gouxa Bois éxi opaynv 
poreiv; ibid. I, p. 279. pa mpds A€ovra Sopxas dywpor payys. Libanius 1. 14. 
1 (Apworopévys) .... érnpodpyv. Theocr. 14. 49 dupes... . ddoryvoe Meya- 
pyes; 14. 51 pis... . yevueba wiooas; 21. 36 add’ dvos ev fpayvw Td 8 
Adxvuov év mputaveiy; Anth. Pal. XII. 149 cay dxéwv pipvopev dArxvoves. In 
Theocr. 7. 41 we have Barpayos 8 wor’ dxpidas as tus épiodw. But in 
Virgil’s imitation Eclog. 9.36: Sed argutos interstrepere anser olores. 
So elsewhere in Latin. Hor. Sat. 1. 101 ut vivam Maenius; Epist. 1. 2. 
28 sponsi Penelopae, etc.; 1. 2. 41 qui recte vivendi prorogat horam | 
rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis; 1. 6. 63 remigium vitiosum Itha- 
censis Ulixei; 1. 10.5 annuimus pariter vetuli notique columbae. Cic. 
De or, 2. 57. 33 docebo sus ut aiunt oratorem. A less obvious case is 
Pindar Pyth. IV. 289 xai pav xeivos “ArAas otpave | rpooradaiea where 
otpave, though construed with mpoo7adaiea, is felt in proverbial juxtaposi- 
tion with "Ardas. Cf. Diogen. Cent. II. 67 “ArAas rév otpavév. On the 
analogy, then, of these and many other cases I would translate the line 
of Aeschylus not, “O goat, you then will grieve for your beard,” or, as L. 
and S. put it, “take care you don’t burn your beard, goat,” but [if you 
kiss that fire (BovAouévov pirAjoa, Plutarch)] ‘you'll be the goat (in the 
proverb) who mourned (lost) his beard, you will.” Plutarch De util. ex 
inimicis, p. 86 F., does not say or imply that rpdyos is vocative. Epi- 
phanios’ verbose and blundering explanation (cited in Nauck) is of little 
weight. Eustathius quotes the line as a case of the use of nominative 
for vocative. But that he was mistaken is no stranger than the fact that 
nearly everybody today misinterprets Shakspear’s “One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin.” It would not be difficult to accumulate 
examples of grotesquely impossible constructions proposed by ancient 
critics and scholiasts. 

For an Athenian ear the point was indicated by the juxtaposition 
tpayos yevaov. That we cannot now cite the precise proverb is of no 
moment. The goat, like the ass, was a funny animal to the Greek, and 
the subject of numerous proverbs. Nothing is more likely than that 
there was one about a goat who poked his nose and shaggy beard too 
near the fire. Only a very literal mind will object that it would have 
been an anachronism to allude to such a proverb in a play dealing with 
the discovery of fire. There are countless proverbial expressions of the 
grammatical type required consisting of two nouns elliptically juxta- 
posed or a noun and a gnomic verb, e. g.: 


ag tiv pdxatpav. 
Kplos Ta Tpodeia, 
dvos Ta MeXcraia. 
"AOnva Tov aidovpov. 
yaAy xiTwv. 
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Kopag tdpever. 

Kvwv mi Seopa. 

Duxedds dpdaxilerar. 

Aayws xabevduv. 

bs dia podwv. 

ts éxwpace. 

bs trd pdomadov. 

Awd. thy Ovoiav. 

& SKvOns tov trmov. 

adaxpos Kréva. 

Kopwvn TOV OKOpTLoV. 

Kapzabuos Tov Aaywv. 

oivon THY xapadpav. 

BotOos repiporra Crat. fr. 247. 

dvos axpoa adAmuyyos Eupolis fr. 261. 
Avkos éxavey Aristoph. fr, 337. 

ts mox’ "A@avaia Theocr. 5. 23. 

rértig xedadet Theopomp. fr. 40. 

dvos . . . . dyxal’? Theopomp. fr. 4. 
dAXeran . . . . xeotpevs Diocles fr. 5. 
6 pis Tov A€ovra Julian Epist. 8. 

9 dpaga tov Boty Lucian Dial. mort. 6. 2. 
6 veBpos Tov Acovra ibid. 8. 1. 


Any one of these and many others of the type might be used allusively 
in the idiom that we have been studying. We cannot expect explicit 
testimony for all. 


Pavut SHorey 


EMENDATION OF DE CIV. DEI II. 27 


St. Augustine De civ. Dei ii. 27 (Dombart) begins with the words: 
“Vir gravis et philosophaster Tullius.” What awakens suspicion against 
the passage is, firstly, that the word phiiosophaster has a tone of scorn 
that ill accords with gravis which precedes; secondly, that the abusive 
term is directed against Cicero for whom St. Augustine usually shows 
deep regard. To be sure he often disagrees with Cicero, but he seldom 
applies disrespectful epithets to him. The tone he usually adopts is 
that of passages like xxii. 6: “Unus e numero doctissimorum hominum 
idemque eloquentissimus omnium Marcus Tullius Cicero;” iv. 26: 
“merito displicuit viro gravi poeta;” and Confess. iii. 4: “ille vero liber 


1Since this note was written I have observed that Blaydes on Aristoph. Lysist. 
694, cites our fragment of Aeschylus with other similar cases. He offers no explana- 
tion, however, and his interpretation, if he intended it, seems to have been overlooked. 
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[Cicero’s Hortensius] mutavit affectum meum et ad te ipsum, Domine, 
mutavit preces meas.” 

I would suggest the reading, “ Vir gravis et philosophus M. Tullius.” 
The uncial M was probably mistaken for the numeral III, which was 
then read adverbially as ter. As a matter of fact Dombart’s reading 
is supported only by a correction of C. The MSS give philosophus 
tertullius, which preserves the second stage of the corruption. 


Tenney FRANK 


NOTE TO ILIAD A 446 


ds elrv ev xepot riMa: This verse, at the center of the Chryseis epi- 
sode, furnishes Cauer one of his chief arguments for rejecting the entire 
scene. Cauer Grundfragen der Homerkritik (2. Auflage), p.492: “Fast 
alle Verse dieser Partie kommen ganz oder stiickwise auch anderwarts 
vor, und zwar vielfach dort passender als hier; so z. B. das ds eiwiv év 
xepot riWa (446), das, von der Riickgabe eines erwachsenen Madchens 
gesagt, allzu sehr xataypyorids ist,” This comment of Cauer’s would be 
perfectly cogent, if the true rendering of the phrase were “put her 
in the arms of her father,” a rendering given in the notes of most editors 
in America; cf. editions of Seymour and Sterrett. A young woman of 
the maturity of Chryseis would have been a heavy burden in the arms 
of her father, by pre-eminence 6 yépwv. 

No such a meaning need be assumed, cf. & 596: 

} pa Kat Urmov dywv pexaOipov Néoropos vids 
év xeiperor TiHe. Meveddov - 

This horse was the prize in the race which Menelaus failed to win, 
because he was fouled by Antilochus; Menelaus claimed the prize and 
Antilochus yielded to him, so here this phrase means simply to deliver, 
to surrender, with no thought of the part played by the hands in the 
action. In English we use the phrases “hand over,” “take in hand,” 
with no reference to the physical organ. The proper rendering in A 
446 is, “He restored her to her father;” hence to reject the verse because 
of the inappropriateness of an old man receiving in his arms a full-grown 
woman “ein erwachsenes Madchen” is to miss the meaning of the 
passage. 


Joun A. Scorr 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


THE ARCHAIC BOEOTIAN INSCRIPTION AGAIN 


Concerning the Archaic Boeotian Inscription, above, pp. 76 ff., Pro- 
fessor Wilamowitz writes: ‘Sehr erfreut durch die vorziigliche Abbildung 
und. sichere Bedeutung der schdnen Inschrift von Ptoion médchte ich 
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nur zur Erwagung stellen, ob nicht im zweiten Verse OPIDAS zu lesen 
ist. Die Reste fahren mich darauf und ein [Neor Jopidas, [’Axr Jopidas ist sehr 
viel ansprechender als oo:das.” The character in question I had read as 
2=a, though all other o’s in the inscription have the regular form $. 
The appearance of both forms in the same inscription is of course not 
unknown (e. g., Roberts Introd. to Greek Epigraphy I, 256). But a 
renewed inspection of the plaster impression, in the light of Wilamo- 
witz’s suggestion, leads me to believe that the letter can indeed have 
been a p of the style seen in "Exéorporos and airdp, though quite different 
from the angular form used in dprav. ; 
C. D. B. 
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Kritisch-historische Syntax des griechischen Verbums der klass- 
ischen Zeit. Von J. M. Stauu, Professor an der Universi- 
tat Mansteri. W. Heidelberg, 1907. Pp. xii+838. M. 20 
(gebunden 21). 


This monumental book belongs to the “ Indogermanische Bibliothek” 
grammars edited by Hirt and Streitberg. They are uniform in style. 
But the margins which sufficed for a thin book of two hundred pages, 
like Streitberg’s Gotisches Elementarbuch, helped out by heavy paper 
and type mainly large, are insufficient for a ponderous volume of over 
eight hundred pages and are in fact even reduced, under the difficulties 
of trimming so thick a mass. The paper is lighter, and the proportion 
of fine type, much of it heavily packed with Greek examples, and some- 
times running consecutively for several pages, is very large. The result 
is forbidding to the eye. The book should have been put into two stately 
volumes, with larger type and wider margins. It well deserved such 
generous treatment. It is a work of enormous industry, and presents 
the reader with a great storehouse of examples, for which he cannot be 
too grateful. In any case, the volume should have been provided with 
running headings at the tops of the pages, corresponding to the divisions 
given to the table of contents on p. xii. As it is, only the main divisions 
are given, so that, for example, the heading Lehre vom Modus covers 376 
pages with nothing whatever to guide the reader, outside of the packed 
text itself. It is much to be hoped that in subsequent editions this 
defect may be remedied. The smaller books of the same series are 
rightly equipped in this respect. 

Only a very long review could deal with the details of this book. 
The present one must therefore be concentrated upon the governing 
system. 

In the preface, the author states that a satisfactory historical treat- 
ment of Greek syntax did not yet exist when he began his work. This 
is true. He also states that the critical standpoint has not been taken, 
meaning that a fresh judgment must be passed at many points upon the 
readings of our texts. I find that in his actual procedure he gives his 
syntactical theories too much weight, for example, in the case of iva... . 
dAdo, Od. xvii. 250, which I not only accept but welcome, while Stahl 
emends, against all the MSS. 

439 
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Likewise in the Preface, Stahl says that he takes from Delbriick his 
view of the original forces of the Subjunctive and Optative (respectively 
Will and Wish), and from Windisch the view that the relative was 
originally an anaphoric demonstrative; but that he has made these views 
his own by putting them on firmer foundations. 

He has not felt it necessary to go completely through the mono- 
graphs that deal with Greek syntax, but believes that nothing important 
has escaped him. He explicitly acknowledges assistance from Schanz’s 
Beitrdage only. 

Except as thus shown, and in a few cases where the author’s text- 
criticism is defended by the agreement of others, I find no references to 
other work on syntax, even of recent date. There is great convenience 
in this plan, and it may in time become the only possible one; but it 
does not wholly satisfy at present, especially in a book that allows itself 
such a compass. 

The opening chapter is devoted to a discussion of method, of which 
only a part can be mentioned. Stahl enumerates the empirical method, 
which observes and classifies phenomena (as, e.g., that éav takes only the 
Subjunctive), the logical method, which deals with the especial contents 
of thought, the historical, the comparative, and the psychological. The 
empirical and historical methods are able only to acquaint us with the 
external forms of syntactical usage. The logical method penetrates to 
the inner laws, without being competent, however, to exhaust the nature 
of speech-usage. This lies in the character of speech itself, which fol- 
lows logical laws no more exclusively than life does. Only the psycho- 
logical method will enable us to unravel the processes of thought. 

This is in the main sound, but goes astray in leaving to the psycho- 
logical method only those phenomena in which the mind has worked 
unlogically. Whatever the mind does, whether unlogical or logical, is 
psychological. 

The chapter deals also with the passing-over of a meaning into a 
new meaning, with specialization of meaning, with logical and formal 
assimilation, and the like. 

Next follows a chapter on fundamental conceptions, dealing with 
such matters as the definition of syntax, the sentence, subject and predi- 
cate, word-questions and sentence-questions, true questions and rhetorical 
questions, and the division of all sentences into those of desire and those 
of judgment. This division plays a constant part throughout the book. 
Most important, too, for the reader is the distinction between synthetic 
sentences, or those which are closely bound to the sentence on which they 
depend, and parathetic, which are not so bound, and are in reality 
independent. 

We must pass the chapter on “Voice,” with its old-fashioned name 
(“ Lehre vom Genus”). 
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In the chapter on “Tense,” a number of delicate distinctions are 
made or attempted. For example, the Imperfect, which is defined as 
the past of lasting action (dawernde Vergangenheit), may be absolute 
(occupying length of time in itself), or relative (lasting alongside of 
another). The Aorist is defined as expressing the past by and for itself 
( Vergangenheit an und fiir sich); but like the Imperfect, the Aorist, 
it is said, may be either absolute or relative. Since the Imperfect and 
Pluperfect express lasting action or state in the past, the expression of 
momentary single actions is left to the Aorist. But the Aorist may also 
be used of lasting actions, if the lastingness is unimportant, and there- 
fore does not need to be expressed (p. 124). In consequence, there are 
Aorists expressing actions which, as a matter of fact, covered a good 
deal of time. Thus Stahl endeavors both to correct and to follow a 
common erroneous opinion. To my mind, though it is a general belief, 
few ideas are so perverted in syntax as the one that the Imperfect (and 
Present in most uses) express duration, continuance, ete. It is a matter 
of complete indifference in the choice of tense whether a trifle of time or 
a great deal of time is occupied by a given act. I may say, of an 
instantaneous photograph of the flight of a shell, “the camera was 
snapped just as the shell was passing” (Imperfect); and I may say “the 
shell flew fifteen miles” (Aorist). The time covered by the second act 
is much longer than that covered by the first, but the first act is repre- 
sented in the going on, while the second is represented “in summary,” 
“as a whole,” to quote my definition for the Latin aoristic Perfect in the 
Hale-Buck Grammar 466a. In place of “lasting” or “continuous,” 
the word “progressive” should be used for the Imperfect, as in most 
grammars of English. For the Aorist, no better name than this has 
been devised; for all others (even the name “complexive”) include 
something the mention of which suggests limitations that should be 
omitted. 

The long chapter upon the moods opens with a definition: “The 
mood indicates the way in which the speaker expresses the verbal 
conception in its relation to reality” (p. 220). From this I dissent. The 
mood expresses the mood-idea, whatever it is, for itself, and makes no 
comparison of the conception with that of reality. The Optative of 
Wish expresses a wish, not a wish in its relation to reality. Stahl’s 
phrase is a relic of the time when Subjunctive and Optative were thought 
of as deflections from the Indicative. 

The oldest force of the Subjunctive, Stahl finds, is that of Will, and 
of the Optative that of Wish. I think the conclusion probable, but the 
arguments not all sure. Thus the fact that the force of Will always 
remains in the independent sentence, while the Future force goes out, 
does not prove that the force of Will is the older. In Greek, the sub- 
junctive has driven out the Optative, in Germanic the opposite; but this 
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does not prove the contradictory proposition that each is the older 
mood. 

The future force of the Subjunctive arose out of the Voluntative. (I 
like my word Volitive better). The Optative, which originally expressed 
Wish, came also to express a Conception (Vorstellung) of the speaker 
(pp. 11 and 256), and then widened its meaning to express Conception in 
general, and from this came to express the Conception of another than 
the speaker; whence the construction in Oratio Obliqua. 

The processes by which the author thinks that these new forces came 
to be associated with the Subjunctive and Optative moods are described 
as follows: “The passage to the future sense in the Subjunctive was 
yielded by the fact that in Will a striving after future realization (Streben 
nach zukiinftiger Verwirklichung) is included.” For the still more dif- 
ficult problem of the historical relation of the far-ranging forces of the 
Optative, we have only this (p. 236): “As now the Wish, not being 
accompanied by a striving after realization, belongs to mere Conception 
(der blossen Vorstellung), so the Optative in judgments also marks 
the Conception of the existence of something (die Vorstellung, dass 
etwas sei), which at the same time can be expressed as the view or opin- 
ion of the speaker. The force of Wish is capable of weakening itself to 
that of mere Admission (‘concessive Optative’). In this sense the Opta- 
tive is employed not only of willingness that something shall take place, 
but also of the acceptance of something as actual (Annahme, dass etwas 
set). 

This is most indefinite, and, except for the derivation of the “con- 
cessive” Optative, shows no touching of the feet upon solid ground. 
Analyzed, it amounts to this: “Because a wish-conception is expressed 
by the Optative, therefore a judgment-conception will also be.” It is a 
complete non-sequitur that is thus affirmed. The truth is that this whole 
vague theory of the Optative as the mood of Vorstellung, to be found 
not only here, but in most works on the Greek moods, or on the mixed 
moods or surviving moods of other languages, is, like the phrase, Streben 
nach Verwirklichung for the Subjunctive, an inheritance from the 
metaphysical school of syntax. I have told the story briefly in “A Cen- 
tury of Metaphysical Syntax,” Publications of Congress of Arts and 
Sciences, Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 1904, Vol. III, and again, still 
more briefly, in “The Heritage of Unreason in Syntactical Method,” 
Proceedings of the (English) Classical Association for 1907 (Vol. V), 
London, John Murray.' To make my criticism intelligible on its most 


1T told it again at the Versammlung deutscher Philologen und Schulmdnner at 
Basel in 1907; but the highly condensed form in which all the papers of these meetings 
now appear crowded out everything, except a mere hint. 

Koppin’s programmes, so much quoted, do not unravel the threads, and confuse 
historical order by failure always to use first editions as well as later ones. 
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important side, I must sketch the matter in part again, beginning with 
Gottfried Hermann. In his book De emendanda ratione Graecae 
grammaticae, 1801, Hermann, taking his hint from Hasse, fitted the 
Greek moods to Kant’s Modal Categories (in the Critique of Pure Rea- 
son) of Existence, Possibility and Necessity, making the Indicative 
express Existence, the Subjunctive Objective Possibility (possibility in 
the nature of things), the Optative Subjective Possibility (possibility as 
thought), the Imperative Subjective Necessity, and the Verbal with -réos 
Objective Necessity. What followed was a twisting and turning of these 
ideas and phrases. Matthiae, in two Greek grammars, 1807, 1808, threw 
the emphasis, for the Optative, on the second half of Hermann’s phrase 
(“as thought”), and made it accordingly the mood of thought. The 
Subjunctive he also made to be a mood of thought, the difference between 
the two being that the Subjunctive expressed the act more definitely, as 
depending on external circumstances, the Optative less definitely. Dis- 
sen, “ Habilitationsschrift,” De temporibus et modis verbi Graeci, 1808, 
made the Optative express a conscious thought. The Subjunctive, which 
expressed an act as depending on the nature of things (external cireum- 
stances), he made the mood of Conditionality. (Later, by a curious con- 
fusion, the Subjunctive was made to express, not something Conditioned, 
but Condition itself. From this comes down a great mass of error, by 
which all Subjunctive clauses, including those with éws, zpiv, etc., are 
made conditional; so in a long succession of German writers, and, in our 
English-speaking world, Goodwin, Allen-Hadley, Goodell, Babbitt, 
Monro Homeric Grammar, and even John Thompson Greek Grammar.) 
In 1812, Thiersch published two Greek grammars. For the Optative he 
accepted Matthiae’s view, making it represent an act as merely thought 
(als blos gedacht) as an idea, a conception (Vorstellung). Thus a clause 
expressing a repeated action in the past must be in the Optative, because 
the acts did not really happen together, and the putting of them together 
is an act of the mind. For the Subjunctive Thiersch accepted Dissen’s 
view, combining all the phrases used about it in Dissen’s paper. The 
Subjunctive is the mood of the dependent, the conditioned, the uncertain. 
Thus in fwyuev, “let us go,” the going is conditioned by the will of the 
person addressed, and the mood must accordingly be the Subjunctive. 
Thiersch recognized Will as the force of the Subjunctive in what he calls 
its earliest seat, and derives the future force from this, on the ground 
that acts lying in the future depend either upon the will of some one, or 
upon the later course of events (dem weitern Erfolg). In this connection, 
he uses the phrase, wo dieser noch zu erwarten, “ where this is still to be 
expected.” Out of this has grown the use of the technical name Hrwar- 
tung, now generally employed in Germany for one of the two forces of 
the Greek Subjunctive. 

Different books that followed made different combinations. In the 
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application"to other languages (for this at once took place), Matthiae’s 
system triumphed. The Latin Subjunctive, as corresponding to Mat- 
thiae’s two moods of thought for Greek, was made the Mood of Thought 
(so Schulz, 1825; Zumpt, 1818, Madvig, 1844, etc.) Jacob Grimm 
adopted the same scheme for German, Maetzner for English, etc. It 
became, and in the main still remains, the dominant system. The Op- 
tative of Greek, the Latin Subjunctive, the German Optative, etc., express 
blosse Vorstellung, subjectiven Gedanken (Gerth-Kihner), wne simple 
conception de Vesprit (Antoine), eine gedachte, vorgestellte Handlung, 
einen Gedanken (Methner). To the same source, too, Schmalz Lat. 
Gram. owes his “fictive” power of the Subjunctive (taken from Latt- 
mann), from which he develops the power of Subjectivity. Even Del- 
briick Conj. u. Opt., 1871, employs Gedankenwelt, Vorstellung, ete. 
(though he derives this use from the Potential, not vice versa) to explain 
several dependent Optative constructions in Greek, including Oratio Ob- 
liqua; while he makes it the general basis of his entire treatment in Der 
germanische Optativ im Satzgefiige. 

It is all (except some of Thiersch’s sound observations about Will 
and Expectation for the Subjunctive) the baseless fabric of a dream. 
Its source alone, the direct application of a passing metaphysical system, 
should condemn it. But, in any case, it is inconceivable that language 
should have begun with such abstractions. A given mood must have 
expressed, in the beginning, a fairly definite meaning; and it must have 
got its power of expressing other meanings through a series of natural 
associations. It is the business of a syntacticist, first, to register the 
meanings found, and then to endeavor to trace the actual historical 
sequence of these meanings. 

The other phrase mentioned, which plays a large part in many 
modern systems, goes back to Baiimlein, Untersuchungen, 1846. 
Baiimlein makes the Optative the mood or the purely Subjective, which 
is really the same thing as Matthiae’s twist of Hermann’s phrase. The 
Subjunctive Baiimlein makes express (p. 177) Tendenz zur Wirklichkeit. 
On p. 35, where the definition first occurs, he says that it expresses das 
Streben, das Tendenz zur Wirklichkeit. Though this definition is not 
founded upon any statement of the metaphysical school, it is only a 
mind trained in the thinking of that school that could have originated it. 
It would seem as if Baiimlein were looking for some phrase which should 
cover the two forces in the subjunctive distinguished by Thiersch. Such 
phrases, framed to cover differing meanings do harm rather than 
good; for the conception of the mood, thus crystallized, is then used to 
explain the different uses of it, as it is, for example, by Stahl. His 
sentence on p. 242, end of 2, is simply a condensed statement of the 
Hermann-Matthiae-Baiimlein doctrine: “The three moods accordingly 
express a subjective view of the speaker, within which something may 
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appear as agreeing with reality, striving toward it, or existing outside of 
it in the conception.” Again, his phrase Subjective Mdédglichkeit oder 
Denkbarkeit of p. 264 is an absolute reproduction of leading phrases of 
Hermann and Matthiae. And his forcing of all Potential Optatives into 
the “Subjective” meaning (e. g. “what mortal man could recount them 
all,” Od. iii. 114), as against the “objective” meaning of divara, is of a 
piece with the forcing practiced by the same men. To my mind, our 
first business in mood-syntax is to get rid of all this metaphysical 
inheritance, which belongs to an unscientific age, and to study language 
directly, basing our conclusions upon observation of forces, and not upon 
tradition. 

The first exhibition of examples following the exposition quoted for 
the Optative is divided into three groups, the Optative of Wish, the 
Concessive Optative, and the Optative of Conception. Here, if anywhere, 
the clearly distinguishable notions that can be conveyed by the Optative 
ought to have been given,—the leading forces of the mood. This is not 
done. Later, however, some of these appear as, e.g., the Potential 
Optative (p. 264.2) and the Affirmative Optative (p. 264.1) which I am 
glad to see, while still preferring my own phrase Optative of Ideal 
Certainty which excludes the Potential Affirmation, as Stahl’s term does 
not. Rarely is there any translation. To my mind, one or two examples at 
least, under each category, should be translated, even in a book like this; 
to enable the reader to know precisely what mood-idea the writer himself 
attached to that category. The bare title “Conception” tells us nothing 
except “not-wish.” 

The exposition of the forces of the two moods is intermingled with 
the treatment of the functions of dv and xe. Our views about these 
particles, says Stahl (p. 253) must be based upon the usage in independ- 
ent sentences. From these it appears that the particles are never used 
in true sentences of desire, and may be used, or not used, in sentences of 
judgment. It follows that, when used, they add nothing to the meaning, 
but only stamp the expression as a judgment. “This must necessarily 
come about (p. 255) through the fact that, as against the merely postu- 
lated, the act expressed possesses reality somehow or other (irgendwie 
Realitat besitze). The modal particle raises the expression to assertion, 
its nature is subjective affirmation” (the emphasis is Stahl’s). Here 
is the keynote of his system for the particles. It is not only mechanical 
in itself, but it breaks the rest of the system down. It plays havoc with 
the definition given of the Optative, and the distinction between this and 
the Indicative. The Indicative expresses reality, and the Optative, 
which we have been told (see quotation above from p, 242. 2) expresses 
something as existing in the Conception outside of reality nevertheless 
“somehow or other possesses reality” when it is accompanied by dy or xe! 

The same principle is applied to synthetic (i.e., really dependent) 
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. clauses. Thus in Subjunctive Clauses the assertion of a future reali- 
zation indicated by the use of the modal particle becomes Supposition 
(wird .... zur Voraussetzung, p. 258.1). The passage from Assertion 
of something as future to the Supposition of it is a very easy one (liegt 
sehr nahe, 258. 2); for whoever asserts that something is going to be or 
to take place, supposes (assumes) its existence and occurrence. To my 
mind, this is a mere exercise of apparent ingenuity to maintain a position 
falsely taken elsewhere. The function of assertion is an entirely differ- 
ent thing from the function of assumption. The very fact of assuming 
something shuts out the asserting of it. . 

The same explanation is given by implication (p, 259. 3) of the Sub- 
junctive with «cis 6 and éws. These, being accompanied by the particle, 
are judgments (that is, to put the matter in simple language, assertions) 
about the future. I find “assertion” to be entirely at variance with the 
feeling of these clauses. 

At times the explanation is right. Thus the final clause with és or 
éppa and the particle dy or xe is in (in origin) a statement about the 
future, as I pointed out in 1894, against Delbriick’s treatment, in my 
Anticipatory Subjunctive in Greek and Latin. So, e.g., Il. i. 832, could 
still illustrate what the paratactic stage was. Thus “do not anger 
me: by thus acting (és), you will go more safely.” The same is true of 
the final clause with the relative.' But, even here, Stahl, in order to 
keep up his general formula, puts the matter too mechanically in saying 
(p. 260. 1), “the sentence of desire appears in the form of a judgment.” 
A thing cannot appear “in the form of” something else which is totally 
different. I should say rather, “these two ways (action willed and action 
counted upon) in these combinations express ideas which are so close 
together that both may fairly be labeled Purpose. 

On p. 263, a somewhat better account of the modal particle is given, 
though the basis on which it is erected is false. “It appears from the 
foregoing (the use of dv or xe in conditions, with éws, etc.) that in Homer 
the modal particle rarely fails to be used, and that accordingly a strong 
need already asserts itself to stamp the sentence of judgment exactly 
as such. This even led to the result that people added the particle to 
the clause of purpose and the generai clause, which belong to the sen- 
tence of desire, and so gave them the form of the sentence of judgment.” 
If a strong need was felt to stamp the sentence of judgment (a state- 
ment) as such, then a strong need would naturally be felt not to stamp 
the general condition as a statement, because it is not one. It is true 
that the clause takes the form which, if it were independent, would indi- 
cate a judgment. But it is misleading to say this. To my belief, no 

1Delbriick accepted my criticism, saying (Vergl. Synt. II. 368): ‘*I accordingly 


confine myself to Greek, remarking in this connection that I now with Hale (Antict- 
patory Subjunctive) distinguish the Volitive and the Prospective Subjunctive.”’ 
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thought of a judgment underlay the Greek consciousness in expressing 
the “whenever” idea, etc. The particle, as I have for many years taught, 
is purely formal, and due toa general leveling which resulted from a 
variety of causes—among which the one given by Stahl does not exist. 

The important question of the explanation of the use of yw in condi- 
tions is intended to be managed in the statement (p. 767), “yu belongs 
naturally to sentences of desire and to those sentences of judgment 
which do not indicate a real act Tatsdchliches, but only something 
merely supposed or assumed, namely final sentences and hypothetical 
sentences.” This again is an attempt to make a hard-and-fast formula 
work. When we were dealing with dy and xe in the condition, we were 
told that the presence of the particle indicated the possession, somehow 
or other, of reality. There is reality enough for dv, but not enough for 
ov! In order to explain yy in the condition, the difference between state- 
ment and supposition is insisted upon. To justify av, the necessary 
inclusion of the idea of statement in that of supposition is insisted upon! 

Further, Stahl’s reasoning is founded upon the essential nature of 
thought, and so would everywhere be operative. What, then, would be 
left for him to do with the negative of the Latin condition, which corre- 
sponds in function to ov, not to wy? This illustrates a general fault 
which I have to find with his procedure. It violates the very principle 
which he lays down in the chapter on method: “The essential character 
of language is not to be got at by logical subtleties and abstractions.” 

Again, Stahl violates his main purpose, the historical, where (p. 480 
and elsewhere) he explains the Modusverschiebung as due to Oratio Ob- 
liqua,—an almost universal error, found, e. g., in Goodwin, Allen-Hadley, 
John Thompson, etc. The Optative of the Modusverschiebung is in its 
full maturity in Homer, the Optative of Oratio Obliqua is not. The sec- 
ond is therefore presumably the younger construction, and cannot be the 
mother of the older construction. The historical relation is probably 
the opposite one. 

It will be seen that, in spite of its great importance through the 
enormous amount of material collected and worked over, Stahl’s book 
belongs, in my judgment, to the syntax of the past, not to the syntax 
of the future. 

My criticism would be more valuable if it were constructive also; 
but there is no space for this. I can only refer to my treatment of “The 
Origin of Subjunctive and Optative Conditions in Greek and Latin,” in 
the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. XII, to my views 
upon the development of the various powers of the Optative, in the 
Proceedings of the American Philological Association XXXII, pp. 
exx-cxxii, 1901, and the Hale-Buck Latin Grammar (p. 239), and to 
my “Anticipatory Subjunctive in Greek and Latin,” Studies in Classical 
Philology Vol. I, University of Chicago Press. 

W. G. Hate 
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Vitruvius und seine Zeit: Eine literarhistorische Untersuchung. 
Von Lupwie SonTHEIMER. Tibingen, 1908. 8°. Pp. x+ 
126. 


This doctor’s dissertation is a far more ambitious work than is usual. 
It deals not only with the date of publication, but with the language, 
sources, and technical proficiency of the author, with the state of the art 
of building and of wall painting in Rome under the republic and early 
empire, and it includes a comprehensive review of the literature on these 
topics with clear statements of the most important questions. Sontheimer 
is well acquainted with what has been written in recent times on all 
these subjects and makes good use of his knowledge. Thus, the diffi- 
cult problem of the sources of Vitruvius is treated with great common- 
sense, and the correct view is reached that Vitruvius was no “ half-educated 
proletarian,” nor a plagiarist or slavish imitator, but that he followed 
the fashion of his day, and indeed one may say of all antiquity — using 
what he found useful, and adding and altering as he deemed best. His 
principle, I think, was the same as Seneca’s, who says (Epp. 80): “Non 
ergo sequor priores? facio, sed permitto mihi et invenire aliquid et 
mutare et relinquere. Non servio illis sed adsentior.” If Vitruvius had 
done nothing but steal from his Latin forerunners, Fuficius, Varro, and 
Septimius (whose writings on architecture we know only from his own 
conscientious mention of them), he would never, as Sontheimer recog- 
nizes, have ventured to dedicate his work to the emperor and to speak of 
his methods in the terms which he actually employs. No ancient 
author more frequently refers us to his sources than does he. 

In the chapter on the language of Vitruvius, Sontheimer adds not 
much to what has already been shown by Praun and by myself in my 
reply to Ussing; indeed, this chapter is the weakest in the treatise. For 
instance, it will not do to cite (p. 15) as Cicero’s a letter from D. Brutus. 
As an example of the genitive of comparison, he cites (p. 10) Tac. Ann. 
iv. 63, but this has been differently explained (see Driger’s note), and 
with regard to Vitruvius himself it is probable that in v. 1.3 we have a 
brachylogy and not a genitive of comparison at all. As a parallel for 
the use of quaero si, Sontheimer in auswer to Ussing cites (p. 12) Livy 
xxxiv. 3.5; but in that place we have the passive of quaero followed by 
si with the indicative. What is wanted is the active followed by the 
subjunctive as in Livy xxix. 25. 8; xxxix. 50. 7; and on the whole matter 
see my Language of Vitruvius, p. 488. 

On the first page of his treatise, Sontheimer says that Perrault 
ascribes t6 Philander the notion that Titus was the emperor whom 
Vitruvius addressed. On the contrary, the original edition of Perrault 
shows that he knew that Philander held that Augustus was the emperor. 
But the chapter on Vitruvius’ basilica at Fano (pp. 99-112) contains 
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Sontheimer’s most original idea, an idea which, if one could accept it, 
would be revolutionary, for it would remove from Vitruvius’ work the 
only occurrence of the name Augustus. The idea is to render “pronai 
aedis augusti” (v. 1. 7) not by “pronaos of the temple of Augustus,” but 
by “an august temple-pronaos,” taking augusti as the adjective fre- 
quently applied to sacred buildings, and holding that the building 
added to the basilica was no temple at all but only what looked like the 
pronaos of a temple. Fatal, however, to this idea is the immediately 
following feminine relative quae, which must refer to aedis, not to 
pronai. This conclusive objection has already been pointed out by 
Noh] in a review in the Wochenschrift fir kl. Phil. 1909, p. 604. 
Further, the word aede, not pronao, is used with reference to this build- 
ing in the next clause but one. This forces Sontheimer to the unwar- 
rantable assertion that the phrase pronaos aedis and the word aedes 
must in this passage denote the same thing. And his whole interpreta- 
tion leads him to the conclusion that Vitruvius knew nothing of the title 
Augustus and that he published his work before the title was bestowed 
on January 16, 27 8.c. For Sontheimer is still laboring under the 
exploded theory that after the bestowal of this title, everybody must 
always have addressed the emperor by it; on this see my Preface of 
Vitruvius, pp. 153 ff. But although the novel interpretation of augusti 
cannot be accepted, yet this chapter contains a useful account of Fano 
as it is today, with a plan of the place and indications of the few ancient 
remains still to be found there. 


M. H. Morean 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Populdre Aufsdtze. Von Kart KrumBacuer. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1909. Pp. 388. $1.38. 


The author has won a well-deserved reputation among scholars for 
his unique efforts in behalf of a quickening of interest in Greek and 
Graeco-Roman culture during the middle and later ages. His achieve- 
ments in this direction have been so marked that it is difficult to realize 
that his doctorate dates from so late a time as 1883. His quarter of 
a century of academic activity is now marked by the collection and 
reprinting of various essays, chiefly in his favorite field, that originally 
appeared for the most part in popular journals, many of the contribu- 
tions being under the guise of book-reviews. They are grouped under 
the four heads of “Sprachliches,” “Litterarisches,” “Geschichtliches,” 
and “Allerlei,” of which the last two include the larger number of 
especially interesting tractates, though all well repay reading. The 
biographical notice of Ferdinand Gregorovius is an especially sympa- 
thetic picture of an interesting personality, and the review of the late 
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Professor Traube’s Nomina Sacra furnishes an excellent summary of 
that lamented scholar’s views on the points treated in his last work. In 
reading the brief essay, “Zur Aussprache des Griechischen und Latei- 
nischen” one is led to wonder whether any—of course not all—of our 
English cousins actually do, as Professor Krumbacher (though with a 
prudent “oder in aéhnlicher Weise”) asserts, pronounce the first verse of 
the Odes of Horace, “ Mesines eteweis ideiti redschibés.” 
E. T. M. 


Les dialectes indo-européens. Par A. MEILLET. Collection lin- 
guistique publiée par la Société de linguistique, I. Paris, 
1908. Pp. 138. Fr. 4.50. 


The subject of this interesting and well-considered discussion is the 
question of the grouping of the Indo-European languages as reflecting 
dialectic differences already existing in the parent speech. After an 
introductory statement on the principles involved in any question of 
“dialect,” the author reviews the points of agreement which characterize, 
e. g., the Indo-Iranian, Italo-Celtic, and Balto-Slavic languages, and 
proceeds to discuss those linguistic phenomena which are significant of 
various other, wider, groupings, e. g., the treatment of the gutturals, of 
the combination ¢t, the distribution of the case-endings with bh or m, etc. 
One conclusion, to which the facts have led others also and with which 
the reviewer is in full accord, is that the spread of the Indo-European 
languages from the relatively restricted territory occupied in what we 
term the Indo-European period to that of the historical period took 
place by gradual radiation without serious disturbance of their position 
relative to one another. 


C. D. B. 


Vorarbeiten zur griechischen Versgeschichte. Von OTto SCHROE- 
DER. Leipzig u. Berlin: B.G. Teubner, 1908. Pp. vi+166. 


Nine papers which appeared at various dates from 1903 to 1907 are 
here reprinted by the zealous Vorkdmpfer of the new metric. To these 
are appended twenty-two “Thesen zur griechischen Versgeschichte,” a 
convenient brief statement of the author’s positions. In this volume, 
together with his two editions of Pindar, larger and smaller, and his 
Aeschyli cantica and Sophoclis cantica (which latter are to be followed 
by similar editions of the lyrics of Euripides and Aristophanes) we have 
full materials for the study of Schroeder’s doctrine. Whoever would 
essay such a study must bring to the task leisure and patience; Schroe- 
der is not easy reading. He admits that even his friends complain of 
the “Schwerverdauliche der Zubereitung,” and grants that they are 
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probably right. Some of the papers he has therefore largely rewritten. 
It is unfortunate that a subject so full of pitfalls for the unwary should 
ever be treated by a method or in a style other than the most lucid. In 
a brief review it is manifestly impossible to discuss details of such a book 
on such a subject. To set forth the main principles involved, that those 
who are not specialists in metric may form some idea of what it is all 
about, is all that will be attempted. 

The roots from which Schroeder’s system appears chiefly to have 
grown are three. First, Hermann Usener’s Altgriechischer Versbau, a 
most stimulating little work, which in 1887 opened wide prospects. 
Turning back to it from Schroeder one appreciates the more highly Use- 
ner’s clarity and perfect sanity. Developing suggestions of Bergk and 
F. D. Allen, Usener showed that in metric also we may infer prehistoric 
forms from historic survivals. The Homeric hexameter, the various 
iambic, trochaic, and “logaoedic” forms of Archilochos and the Lesbians, 
some previously unexplained irregularities of popular verse, and the 
Latin Saturnian as well, all became more intelligible and harmonious 
when viewed as developments and survivals of one original form, which 
it is now the fashion to call the enhoplios, and of which the most compre- 
hensive formula is ~+--+.~+%. A finer example of a scientific 
hypothesis would not be easy to find in the classical philology of our time. 
Second, an article by Blass in Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher for 1886 (pp. 
455 ff.), repeated in the Latin preface to his Bacchylides (pp. xxix ff., 1st 
ed., 1898). Starting from certain passages in Plato, Aristophanes, and 
Marius Victorinus, supported by a part of the metrical scholia to Pindar, 
Blass believed himself to have demonstrated that the “dactylo-epitritic” 
kola should be treated as a variety of enhoplii, closely allied to ionic, and 
divided into feet of four syllables each. He declared it the “constans 
veterum doctrina, non dactylos ibi esse neque anapaestos, sed choriambos 
atque ionicos.”! The reviewer's criticism of this theory has been set 
forth elsewhere (Chapters on Greek Metric, pp. 184-201); Leo, von 
Arnim, Gildersleeve have expressed vigorous doubts. But the theory 
seems—only seems—to explain many troublesome irregularities of 
responsion, which are especially prominent in Bacchylides. The new 
difficulties created appear to many less important; the impossibility of 
reconciling this analysis with the Aristoxenean conception of the foot, as 
that © onpawwopeba Tov puOpov Kal yvopiynov rovodpev TH aicOynoa, is passed over 
in silence; and in substance Blass’s view is at present widely accepted, as 


1In view of these express terms it is difficult to see what Blass meant when in the 
Sieben und vierzigste Versammlung deutscher Philologen u. Schulmdnner, 1903, Blass 
declared (p. 53) that ‘er selbst nie die Daktylo-Epitriten mit den Ionikern in Verbin- 
dung gebracht habe.” Schroeder also, in the same discussion, declared that he 
failed to recognize his own theory in von Arnim’s version of it. To me this is incom- 
prehensible. 
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by Schroeder. Third, Schroeder assumes as demonstrated by compara- 
tive metric a prehistoric stage when Aiolic verse was simply syllable- 
counting, “gegen Rhythmus und gegen Quantitét im Prinzip gleich 
unempfindlich.” Precisely what that verse would be which only counts 
syllables and regards neither time nor rhythm, the believers in such verse 
do not make clear. To the contradiction in terms they are unempfindlich ; 
Schroeder’s formula is as given above. To all this add a fondness for the 
more complicated systems of nomenclature adopted by the later metri- 
cists, in preference to rhythmical analysis in the manner of Aristoxenos, 
and a disdain for all endeavors toward simplicity and freedom from 
ambiguity in notation. And finally, as significant of Schroeder’s criteria 
in constructing his schemes, take one of his statements of principle on 
p. 158: “Messen kann man den Umfang eines metrischen Gebildes nicht 
nach der in der sprachlichen Ausstattung vorliegenden Summe von 
langen und kurzen Silben, sondern, auf Grund versgeschichtlicher Her- 
leitung, allein nach der Zahl der in ihnen erklingenden oder latenten 
Hebungen, wobei auf die aus silbenzihlenden Versen stammenden 
urspriinglich viersilbigen Metren dolichen oder ionischen Stiles immer 
zwei Hebungen fallen.” It will be seen that this, however plausible in 
the abstract, opens the door wide to personal judgments beyond all 
objective control. With its context this reminds one of the most arbi- 
trary eurhythmy of J. H. H. Schmidt; the method is much the same and 
results can be no more secure. 

Out of such materials, so handled, by giving imagination a little play, 
Schroeder has devised means of solving to his own satisfaction many 
long-standing puzzles. He is cock-sure of his solutions. To slower 
minds it may seem that the boundary between perhaps and probably is 
passed over rather lightly, and even the line separating a guess from a 
demonstration is not always kept in view. For the moment our author 
can dispose of such objections by a few epithets like “Bildungsphilister,” 
or “ein morscher Stumpf aus der Pfahlbauzeit griechischer Verswissen- 
schaft.” But science will be content only with the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. IJpse dixit and “the big stick” have no rela- 
tion to that aim, and must be quietly disregarded, with merely the silent 
inward note that such manifestations betoken weakness. But though he 
recognizes that there are still questions unsolved, Schroeder has no doubt — 
of his line of approach, none of his present results—for example, of his 
proof of six distinct “ Vorstufen” of the Homeric hexameter (pp. 42 f.). 

A concrete example of Schroeder’s method will be better than any 
description; the following (p. 27) is typical of many pages: 


Halten wir einmal neben die bekannte Form des alkaischen Elfers Bei- 
spiele, wie 


& wor por xol—rayv rdvd’ dveheddepor 
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Aesch. Agam. 1494 ~1518, und aus Alkaios selbst: 

douvétn— ma Tov dvéuwv ordory, 
so gelangen wir von einem iambisch-enoplischen zu einem 4lteren dolisch- 
enoplischen Fiinfheber, coooS -~Y—~-—. Von dem Vorlaufer der Gly- 
koneen, dem alteren dolischen Achter, waren notorisch die ersten vier Silben, 
nicht bloss die ersten zwei, indifferent oooo-vv-—. Dies auf den 
‘daktylischen’ Elfer angewandt, erhalten wir: 

“Epos Sadré wu’ 6 Avoipedds Soved, 
also ebenfalls einen dolisch-enoplischen Fiinfheber, nur die zweite und dritte 
Silbe, wie bei den Glykoneen, regelmassig trochaisch, und, gleichfalls Gly- 


koneenart, die Fuge zweier Versglieder oder -gliedchen durch das Zusam- 
mentreffen zweier Kurzen verkittet. 


For most people that will need several readings before its argument 
dawns on them. What relation, historical or formal, is there between 
Alkaios and the line from the Agamemnon, which can be supposed to 
throw light on the origin of “ Aiolic dactyls,” the subject of this excursus? 
And how does an “older aiolic-enoplic five-beat” follow from that com- 
parison? And then that precursor of the glykonics, of which he is so 
sure, and of which the first four syllables were “notoriously ” indifferent — 
where is it? Why not cite a few, that we may look at them? Passing 
over a query or two, just what are we to understand by that second and 
third syllable which in glykonic are “regularly trochaic” ? And how can 
two short syllables “verkitten” two members? Especially how can they 
in a system which so often divides feet precisely between two short 
syllables? For we are no longer in a metrical world wherein it seems 
probable that two short syllables between two longs will together — except 
in choriambics—make an arsis. Such notions are now antiquated. 
A large part of the demonstrations in Schroeder’s work are quite similar 
in character to this brief example. 

Schroeder has a horror of the Auftakt, as an intolerable expression 
for the fact that music often begins on the up-beat, but he operates 
freely with dxépado.. Accordingly for him the lines 

Bare Bare xeidev- ai & eis 7d rpdabev dpopevas. 

tis 70?’ & vedvis; ws edrperns viv dudéerea 
are iambic —explicitly testified to as iambic by Aristoxenos (p. 60). For 
him there is no ambiguity in the passage of the Oxyrhynchos fragment 
nor any doubt of its authorship. Yet he records as trochaic Hum. 513-16, 

Tadta Tis Tay’ ay waTHp 7) TeKovoa veorrabys 

olkrov oixticat’, émevdy mitver Somos dixas, 
which is metrically the same syllable for syllable. What shall we think 
of a method that produces such contradictions? 

No one thinks of disputing the principle that Greek verse must be 
studied historically. So far as origins and influences can be traced with 
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any degree of probability, they must never be left out of account. But 
in our earliest Homeric verse the hexameter is full grown, and has long 
been so; it must have been in that form perfectly familiar to every Greek 
poet we can name. When Archilochos died, iambic and trochaic forms 
were highly developed and as well established as the hexameter. If the 
primitive enhoplios and early Lesbian verse together provide a historical 
explanation of anything in later verse, they provide amply, on Schroeder’s 
own understanding of them, for mixed kola, such as used to be called 
logaoedic—kola wherein dactyls and trochees (or anapaests and iambs) 
arecombined. One may object to extending the term logaoedic to include 
forms that ancient metricists do not expressly so name; but that is no 
ground for doubting the forms and the logaoedic analysis of them. If 
one prefers the name aiolic, well and good; only in that case he too is 
extending the limits of an ancient term. Perhaps mixed is as good as 
any; but so is logaoedic. The Seikilos inscription contains, in eight six- 
timed feet, six instances of what we should mark as « ~, which some of 
Schroeder’s schemes appear to show rather numerously.' But that 
inscription is of a late age. It is significant also that its author felt 
obliged to engrave with it the quantitative signs; he could not assume 
that his contemporaries would understand its rhythm without these. 
But the owner of the Timotheos papyrus does not appear to have needed 
such notes to tell him the rhythm of the Persai, elaborate and varied as 
that is. He was able to pay a good price; either he was content to read 
it as prose, in something very different from the melic rhythm, or the 
melic rhythm was clear enough to him without the quantitative notes. 
Even the Delphian hymns with full music needed no such marks. The 
conclusion is unavoidable; the Seikilos rhythmization is both late and 
exceptional; it throws no light on lyrics of the classical period, but is an 
argument against the frequency of such combinations. 

Another historical fact of some importance is Aristoxenos and his 
rhythmical analysis. He knew nothing about the prehistoric stages of 
the hexameter; but he understood the melic poets of his race, gave 
especial study to the earlier period, and gathered up for his successors the 
best older tradition. While his method of presentation was not gen- 
erally adopted, there are plenty of indications that later metricists under- 
stood it, and were not aware of any fundamental contradiction between 
his system and theirs. There probably was none; this will be plain when 
we fully comprehend both.? Our aim is to understand the rhythmical 
structure of Greek melic verse. This we have to reconstruct and with 
our own voices revivify — primarily from the poems themselves, but with 

1] say appear, because it is impossible to be sure just what his schemes mean. 
But I suppose him to mean (p. 150) that "Epws dvixare wdxav, for example, is 
rhythmically » -~ —| =~ ~-—]|, with long and short as 2:1. 

2Cf. Chapters on Greek Metric, pp. 53-57. 
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the aid of all, and not merely a selected class or two, of the ancient theo- 
rists. The past hundred years have seen considerable progress toward 
that goal. This latest movement goes astray because it ignores a large 
part of the evidence. But it has emphasized defects of previous theory 
and contributed some positive advance. In a few years more its chaff 
will have been blown away, its few grains of wheat garnered, and sanity 
will have returned. Some happy Egyptian find may come to our aid. 
Our successors, if not we, will have recovered a little more of Greek poetic 
form. 


Tuomas D. GoopELL 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


OMNMIANOY KYNHTETIKA. Oppiend’ Apamée, La chasse. Edi- 
tion critique par PirrRRE Boupreaux. Paris: Librairie 
Honoré Champion, 1908. Pp. 150. 


This new critical edition of the Cynegetica forms Vol. CLXXII of 
the Bibliotheque de l Ecole des hautes études. It is based upon a new 
collation of all the known extant MSS with one exception. The Intro- 
duction contains a bibliography of editions (both of the poem, and of the 
paraphrases and scholia) and of critical works; also a list and descrip- 
tion of the MSS, and a classification of this material. The text is accom- 
panied by a full apparatus criticus, and followed by indices of proper 
names and animals. 

The editor thinks he discovers two families (x and z) in the MSS tra- 
dition. The former is traced to an édition de luxe, the latter to a learned 
edition of the poem accompanied by a paraphrase or running commen- 
tary; this latter text was revised, and defaced by arbitrary conjectures 
and substitutions. This tradition, however, is blurred: in the larger 
part of the first two books the MSS show the effects of “contamination.” 
The conclusion is that the two families are equally serviceable; the z 
family is less trustworthy; the a family represents the “ traditional ” 
text: if the readings of the two families are intrinsically equivalent, the 
x family is to be preferred. The argument is enforced usually by cogent 
examples, but a more elaborate treatment is needed to insure conviction. 
Remembering the value of so-called inferior MSS revealed by the papyri, 
we cannot feel that in such a complicated situation as the editor discov- 
ers his text should be determined very largely by a theory of MSS tradi- 
tion. In such a case a critical apparatus is hardly complete unless it is 
made into an interpretative commentary: when we learn in i. 267 that 
four MSS of the « family read xdépoas, and that the editor follows the 
majority in reading xepadds, we are in no position to appreciate the two 
readings until we know the practice of the MSS in the matter of sub- 
stitutions, and until we are informed about the diction of the poet, of the 
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literary type, and about the metrical factor involved in the question. An 
accurate collation must, however, be the basis; granting the accuracy, 
our indebtedness to the editor for his new collation is not diminished by 
his failure to establish what seems to us indispensable to a satisfactory 
text. 


Henry W. Prescorr 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Fragments from Graeco-Jewish Writers. Collected and edited 
with brief Introductions and Notes by, WALLACE NELSON 
Stearns. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1908. 
Pp. 126. 75 cents net. 


Professor Stearns has done a real service to students of Hellenistic 
Greek by collecting from early Christian writers these curious Greek 
fragments from the hands of Jewish authors otherwise little known. 
The collection is not large; only twelve writers are represented; but 
these fill an important place in history, for they wrote for the most part 
in the days when the Septuagint version was in the making, and give us 
new glimpses of both the form and the substance of the Graeco-Jewish 
literature of the three Ptolemaic centuries. Most of these fragments 
are preserved in the Praeparatio Evangelica of Eusebius, and they deal 
for the most part with early Hebrew history. Demetrius, Eupolemus, 
Artapanus, Aristeas, Malchus, and Thallus are the historians, Aristobulus 
represents philosophy, and Philo, Theodotus, and Ezekiel are the poets. 
Professor Stearns’ notes and introductions add much to the interest of 
these texts, but an index at least of proper names would have greatly 
increased the usefulness of the collection. 

Epaear J. GoopsPeeD 


The Influence of Plato on Saint Basil. By THEoporE LESLIE 
SHEAR. Johns Hopkins Dissertation. Baltimore: J. H. 
Furst Co., 1906. Pp. 60. 


Mr. Shear treats his subject under three heads: “Theology and 
Ethics;” “Philosophy;” “Language.” He is of the opinion that Basil 
is dependent upon Plato for no part of his theology, but that the simi- 
larities which may be observed are merely points where Plato and 
Christian doctrine coincide. In the field of ethics there is more oppor- 
tunity for Basil to borrow from Plato and definite parallels are cited. 
In the section on philosophy the chief topic discussed is the relation 
between Basil’s Hexaemeron and the Timaeus. Our author concludes 
from resemblances not only of thought but also of language that the 
Timaeus was one of Basil’s chief sources. The section on language is 
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probably the best in the dissertation: the parallels cited are close and 
definite. A good summary of the results of the dissertation is given 
on p. 59. 

Mr. Shear has shown the influence of Plato upon Basil to be consid- 
erable, though the extent of imitation is by no means so great as in some 
of the Church Fathers. This is to be accounted for by the fact that in 
his sermons Basil occupies himself chiefly with practical questions and 
in such works as that on the Holy Spirit there could be little occasion for 
Platonic influence. The works which exhibit the greatest amount of 
Platonic reminiscence are the Hexaemeron and the Adyos mpds Tovs véous 
on the subject of classical literature. 

The following points of detail may be noticed: On p. 8 the author is 
wrong in citing Tim. 34B as a parallel to Basil 4. 248D 6 and in supply- 
ing “rod dvOpwrov” in the former: it is the world, not man, that is here the 
subject of discussion. On p. 9 better parallels than Tim. 34C can be 
found for Basil 3. 565D 1; cf. Crito 47E. On p. 13 the two passages 
Basil 3. 344A 9 and Tim. 81E while somewhat similar are hardly close 
enough to be cited as parallels, phrase for phrase, as our author does. 
On p. 19, the idea in both Basil 3. 348C 3 and Phaedrus 240C is that 
similarity causes friendship, not association as our author says. On p. 27 
there is absolutely no resemblance in thought between Tim. 32C and 
Basil 1. 33B 5. The idea of the passage from the Timaeus is that each 
element is used in its entirety in creation, the idea of Basil that God is 
creator of the whole universe, not merely of the forms but also of the 
matter. On pp. 26 and 27 in the discussion of Basil’s doctrine of the 
elements, Mr. Shear makes Tim. 49C his source, saying that the passage 
of Basil 1. 89C might be viewed as a commentary on the Platonic pas- 
sage, giving a fuller explanation. Our author has evidently overlooked 
Aristotle De generatione et corruptione ii. 3,4, where the same theory 
which Basil employs is developed in very similar language with the same 
details of treatment. The theory has nothing Platonic about it. It 
assumes that fire passes into the other elements and they into fire, a thing 
which Plato in his completed theory, Tim. 54C, denies is possible. On 
p. 33, Tim. 76E seems to be a mistake for 80E. 


Roger Miter JONES 
Tue University oF CHICAGO 


Priester und Tempel im hellenistischen Agypten: Ein Beitrag 
zur kulturgeschichte des Hellenismus. Von WALTER OTTo. 
Zweiter Band. Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1908. 


This second volume of Otto’s work on the ecclesiastical organization 
of Egypt in the Greek age maintains the reputation for carefulness and 
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exhaustive presentation already established by the author in his first 
volume. The rapidly increasing mass of materials available for such a 
study have of course necessitated a good many addenda and corrections, 
as might have been expected. The present volume contains four chap- 
ters, besides “Nachtrige und Berichtigungen” and a Register of sixty- 
eight pages which renders the material easily and conveniently accessible. 
Having already treated the revenues of the temples in the first volume, 
Otto proceeds in his fifth chapter to the expenses of temple maintenance, 
in the sixth to the administration of the temple properties, and then 
takes up a more interesting subject in connection with these materials — 
the social position of the priests and the relation between state and 
church. 

Egypt is the first great nation of the early world in which we may 
discern a large and comprehensive sacerdotal organization, including all 
the metropolitan and provincial priesthoods. Such an organization 
existed as far back as the fifteenth century before Christ. It is the last 
chapter in the long story of this eccliastical body which is treated by 
Otto in his book. The mass of the materials now accessible in the 
papyrus collections of the great museums and libraries of Europe is 
enormous. It would be impossible in the space here at our disposal to 
undertake a detailed criticism of Otto’s treatment of these materials. If 
we have any general criticism to make, it is that in the use of his data 
Otto has seemingly not endeavored to articulate the conditions which he 
finds in the Hellenistic age with those known to us in earlier Egypt. 
There is an effort to cite the literature dealing with the earlier periods, 
but it is strange not to find among this literature adduced, the great 
Papyrus Harris, which as far back as the twelfth century B. c. gives us a 
surprising amount of information regarding the economic status of the 
temples of that age. Evidently the latest results of a study of the 
Papyrus Harris have been overlooked. 

The evident cultural value of such a careful study as that of Otto in 
revealing to us the relations of a great ecclesiastical organization to the 
life of the time, is but another illustration of the revelations furnished by 
the papyrus literature now flowing so plentifully from the excavations 
along the Nile. They only emphasize, however, how little we know of 
the universal beliefs of folk-religion, which found no expression or per- 
petuation in literary form. It will probably always remain the case that 
we shall know only the religion of the scribes and the official temple 
ecclesiastics, while the beliefs of the people will always elude us. 


James Henry Breastep 
Tur University or Cxaicaco 
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The Article with Names of Persons and Gods in Thucydides 
and Herodotus. By A. Prerraur. (Commentationes Aeni- 
pontanae.) Ed. Kalinka and Zingerle, 1909. 


The author remarks, by way of preface, that except in Book viii 
Thucydides has been so uniform in the use of means of expression that 
the rules can be determined by which he was guided in any given case, 
partly consciously, partly unconsciously. Even in the use of the article 
with proper names a systematic comparison of instances occurring under 
like conditions leads to almost exceptionless guiding principles. And 
these are, viz.: § 1. Before a person-name followed by the ethnic term 
the article is wanting. § 2. On first occurrence of a name Thucydides 
omits the article, but on second mention soon after the first the article is 
used to refer back to the former, unless the father’s name is then added 
or there is some other definite ground for omitting the article. (In Book 
viii the anaphoric article has been handled more carelessly than in the 
preceding books.) §3. Herbst thinks the anaphoric article is used only 
when the person-name is opposed to some other; but this is true only 
when the other name has occurred shortly before twice or oftener. §4. 
As a variety of the anaphoric article is to be regarded the phenomenon 
that immediately after a direct speech the article appears before the 
person-name. §5. Anaphora ad sequentia, i. e., where in mentioning a 
name things to follow are already in mind inducing the article. §6. If 
a person-name already mentioned occurs again in attributive position 
Thucydides does not usually signify the relation to the former; but 
omits the article; for by this very position the name is sufficiently 
emphasized. But if it is important to indicate reference to the pre- 
ceding, the article is added to the person-name even though in attribu- 
tive position. §7. If the author does not narrate, but cites words or 
thoughts of actors—generally in oratio obliqua —the article is omitted. 
But the article occurs also in oratio obliqua, i. e., where pure form of 
discourse is not preserved but narrative breaks in upon the thoughts 
indirectly quoted. Even in oratio obliqua we may expect the article 
where it occurs in oratio recta. §8. The article is wanting in general 
statements. A side remark of the author has this general character, and 
this principle holds regularly where Thucydides himself or Homer is 
named as authority. §9. Before person-names dependent on preposi- 
tions the article is oftener omitted than used. § 10. In case of apposition 
to a person-name the article is generally wanting with the name. If the 
articleless person-name to which the appositive is added has further the 
father’s name, the appositive if it follows is always without article, but 
with it if the appositive precedes. §11. Baowevs. Referring to the 
king of Persia BaowAe’s has the article only three times—all in Book 
viii. It is worth while to consider the cases where BaowAe’s Occurs as 
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appositive to the name of a king. Referring to the king of Persia 
Baowrevs precedes (except once in Book viii) as a fore-name and lacks the 
article; in all other cases it is appositive and follows, lacking the article. 
If, however, the name of the king is not accompanied by the father’s 
name, but only by the appositive Baowwers, the article stands with the 
latter, though omitted with the person-name. § 12. In co-ordination of 
several person-names, the article occurs usually also with the second 
name if the first has it, the article being here always anaphoric. 

§ 13. In vivid narrative when the historical anes is used the 
article is often omitted with a person-name. 

In Herodotus the principles determining the use of the article though 
in general the same as for Thucydides are not always so, and are less 
strictly followed. The investigation proceeds section by section and 


with citation of all examples as in the case of Thucydides. 
C.F.S. 


Platoniw Ion. Soustavny tivod s prekladem. Napsal Rupor 
Nevunorer. (Plato’s Ion—Introduction and Translation. 
By R.N.) Program. Brne, 1908 Pp. 32. 


The rather full introduction, filling two-thirds of the program, gives 
an analysis of the dialogue, discusses the scene and characters, gives a 
historical résumé of the various views held by scholars as to the funda- 
mental idea of the dialogue and Plato’s purpose in writing it along with 
a statement and criticism of the arguments (pro and con) on its authen- 
ticity and date of composition, and concludes with a brief bibliography 
and mention of the manuscripts. The introduction is a very convenient 
and serviceable conspectus of the literature of the Jon; but makes no 
noteworthy contributions to our knowledge. The translation, so far as 
the reviewer has compared it with the original, is faithful. It is accom- 


panied by brief critical notes on the Greek text. 
C. L. MEapER 
University oF MIcHIGAN 


The Characters of Theophrastus: An English Translation from 
a Revised Text with Introduction and Notes. By R. C. 


JeBB, M.A. A new edition edited by J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1909. Pp. xvi+ 229. $1.80. 


The work of Jebb, re-edited by Sandys, can call for little but praise. 
The Characters of Theophrastus admit of endless illustrations from Plato, 
Aristophanes, the orators, and the new comedy, and every reviewer may 
think of some which he would wish to add. E. g., for the complaisant 
man, who sends for his host’s children at dinner, Suidas’ story, s. v. 
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"A Budyvov émipdpnya, or for the avaricious man, who sells watered wine to 
his friends, Alexis Aesop. ot mivere dxpatov. ov yap padiov. mwAovor yap év 
Tais dudéas edOéws Kexpayévov. Both text and version have profited by the 
elaborate edition of the Leipzig Philologische Gesellschaft, which was 
studied by Jebb before his death and has been carefully considered by 
his editor. For the publication of the Characters Cichorius’ date of 319 
is accepted in place of 316 adopted in the first edition. In xx. 13 (viii) 
TloAvrépyxwv is read for TvAvorépywv. In xviii. 10 (iii) rAdiov is reinstated. 
In viii. 6 (xxvii) “the festival of a hero” has been altered into “festivals 
of heroes.” In xxviii. 25 (xvi) “convolvulus” has been changed to 
“smilax.” What some choose to call English prudery is still conciliated 
by the omission of certain details. In xxviii. 30 (xvi) Sandys contributes 
the emendation éoriwpevov for éoreppevor. 

In the note on xv. 13 (ix) the inference from Plato Apol. 26E that a 
drachma was the charge for the best places in the theater is abandoned, 
in accordance with Jebb’s later view. 

There are few if any points in the translation which I would query. 
In i. 27 (2) may not ds padaxds éo Biers possibly be an expression of solici- 
tude for the host’s health, instead of meaning, “how delicate is your fare?” 
In v. 15 (i) is not époroyjoas pH peuvnodu “after agreeing to (promising) 
something, say that he does not remember it,” rather than “if he has 
made an admission.” Ibid. 19 ox imoAapBdvw is perhaps not “I do not 
understand it,” but rather “that is not my understanding of it.” In vi. 7 
(xxiii) cvvodourdpov dé dzrodavoas is, I think, simply “if he finds (enjoys) a 
companion by the road.” The idea that he “loves also to impose upon 
his companion by the road” may be implied, but is hardly to be read 
into drodavoas. In vi. 19 (xxiii) xai dyvirwv 88 rapaxanpevwv is not, I 
think, “and actually, although the persons sitting near him are strangers,” 
cal... . dé here, as often, merely add another item. In ix. 1 (xii) éxi- 
revéis in the definition of dxaipia can hardly be a “chance meeting.” In 
xxviii. 9 (xvi) a reference is needed to Mr. Andrew Lang’s Custom and 
Myth, p. 223. 

Pavut SHorey 


Platon’s ausgewahlte Schriften fiir den Schulgebrauch. Erklart 
von CHRISTIAN CRON und JuLius DEUSCHLE. Gorgias. 
Funfte Auflage neu bearbeitet von Dr. WILHELM NESTLE. 
Leipzig und Berlin: Teubner, 1909. Pp. 194. M. 2.10. 


Professor Nestle’s familiarity with Euripides, the pre-Socratics and 
the Sophists especially equips him to edit the Gorgias. While avoiding 
verbosity and useless erudition, he has not accepted the view that a 
commentary for school use should be limited to a few aids in transla- 
tion, but supplies everything required to make the thought and the his- 
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torical significance of the dialogue intelligible to both pupil and teacher 
Especially helpful are the citations from the fragments of Gorgias in 
the Introduction and the apt references to the Anonymus [amblichi in 
the Commentary. I find very little to query or dissent from. Perhaps 
in 447 A it is misleading to say that wapéya is to be supplied with the 
idiomatic otdtv mpaypa. In 449D is not émexads roiro mparrav “do it 
fairly well,” rather than “in gehdriger, geziemender Weise”? In 455 E 
on 8a wécov reixos it is assumed without discussion that there were three 
walls. In 474 AI think he misses the Socratic irony of yéAwra wapetyov 
Kai ovx ymordpyv érufndifev. So far from its being true that Plato could 
not have made Socrates jest about so serious a matter, it is a character- 
istic trait of the Socratic moral non possumus to say “I did not know 
how to pué to vote” (an unjust measure), instead of “I nobly refused to 
put it to vote.” On 502 the statement that the Theater of Dionysus 
held more than 30,000 spectators requires qualification. 

The critical Anhang shows once more how few of the variations in 
Plato’s text affect the sense. Many of Burnet’s readings are accepted, 
some hiatuses are done away with, some anacoloutha smoothed out, 
some seeming pleonasms removed as glosses. In 450 C he reads racdv 
3 with BT W E and Burnet, instead of 8. But wacdy $y is rather to be 
expected in the generalizing conclusion of an induction. T[acdv & is 
more appropriate when, as here, a second step in the argument is taken 
to be followed by a third, érepa: 5¢ ye. In 465 D the words év r@ aire are 
thrown out as a mere interpretation of duotd. But in the context they 
are perhaps needed to bring out the illustration of the preceding pvpovra 
év t@ aito by the familiar phrase of Anaxagoras which contains no 
vpovra and is indicated by éuod mavra. In 483 E ribéueba, bracketed in 
Hermann’s last edition but retained by Burnet, is thrown out. But even 
if we reject r:Oéue8a I think it is still possible to construe rAdrrovres with 
tovs BeAricrovs not with vouov. On this supposition the structure of 
Ov Hpeis wAatrovtes Tovs BeATiorovs ... . KatadovAovpeOa would be an 
extension of the analogy of Rep. 443 B, 76 évirnov 6 épapev brorredoa 
as, etc., or Sophist 264 B, riv mpoodoxiay jv époBnpeda py, etc. TAarrev 
vopov is suitable for an ideal legislator dictating to his airy burgo- 
masters, but less so of the arbitrary enforcement of unnatural conven- 
tions. In 491 D he writes ri 3€; airav, ete, on the ground that ri & 
avray implies an ellipse of xpivas or ye, which would make the reflexive 
meaningless and necessitate airév. But the “free genitive” cannot be 
governed by this kind of logic, and the idea of self-control is already in 
Socrates’ mind if not in Callicles’. In 495 D it is not necessary to read 
with H. Schmidt 950s instead of dyafod. For on Callicles’ view #3¢os = 
éya6od and Socrates is arguing against the separation of émwrjyn from 
the good, not the pleasant. 

Professor Nestle dates the Gorgias probably after the Phaedrus on 
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the ground that in the Phaedrus Plato still (noch) is trying to put 
rhetoric on a philosophic basis. He is, of course, aware that a large 
proportion of scholars would reverse this argument. The probability 
becomes a certainty in the argument that ¢rogodia is “no longer” the 
love of wisdom, but the idea of science. He does not cite Robin Théorie 
platonicienne de l'amour, who argues for a late date of the Phaedrus, 
nor my Unity of Plato’s Thought, to the arguments of which on this 
point I have nothing to add. I am pleased to see that in the note on 
463 A he agrees with me in finding intentional parody in Plato’s malicious 
substitution of oroyaeriys for Isocrates’ dofacrixijs. 
Pau SHorey 


Pindari carmina cum fragmentis selectis. Edidit OrTo SCHROE- 
DER. Leipzig: Teubner, 1908. Pp. xii+360. M 2.41. 


Otto Schroeder, professor in the Joachimstalsches Gymnasium in 
Berlin, is probably the foremost living Pindaric scholar. His great edi- 
tion of 1900, which appeared as the first volume of the fifth edition of 
Bergk’s Poetae lyrici, was no mere revision of Bergk, but a new work, 
based upon a fresh collation of the MSS, and in every way a monument 
of learning and insight, combined with minute accuracy. It must long 
remain the standard critical edition of Pindar. The present book offers 
in a somewhat revised form the text of the preceding, in a small and 
beautifully printed volume of the Teubner series, which takes its place 
at once as the best and most convenient text-edition available. The 
introductory matter marvelously condensed (like everything of Schroe- 
der’s) includes the necessary information concerning MSS, editions, 
auxiliary works, chronology, etc., in the space of six pages. The excellent 
translation of Ernest Myers might well have been mentioned instead of 
the fragmentary translations of Paton. In the body of the work, the 
brief critical apparatus at the foot of the page aims not so much at giving 
a full report of the readings of the best MSS, as at showing the difference 
between the Ambrosian and Vatican traditions, adding, however, a few 
other readings and conjectures, “honoris causa.” In the matter of dialect, 
Schroeder takes a middle course, since the Alexandrian authorities can 
neither be ignored nor blindly followed. But he prefers to be fairly 
consistent in rejecting the intrusion of [onic -y.. 

Schroeder’s text, in its most recent form, as before, is decidedly con- 
servative, the readings of the best MSS being restored in many places 
where they had been given up by all modern editors. But the reader 
must not, on account of these restorations, accuse the editor of undue 
conservatism of temperament. Closer examination soon reveals the fact 
that the restored readings had in most cases been given up on account 
of the metrical irregularities which they introduced. But it is well known 
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that the “new metric,” of which Schroeder is now the most conspicuous 
champion, allows great freedom in the use of metrical “equivalents,” and 
delights in irregular correspondence. Schroeder’s restorations of MS 
readings will therefore be diversely judged, in accordance with the met- 
rical creed of the reader. For example, in P. 4. 118, Schroeder restores 
the MS ixéuav (rejected by Boeckh, Dissen, Mommsen, Fennell, Gilder- 
sleeve, Christ, and others), notwithstanding the resulting metrical irregu- 
larity (-- ~ - for --~ --). So &dvpous in O. 3. 35 (instead of Hermann’s 
S:Svpvors), Aurovr’ in O. 6. 100 (instead of Aetrovr’ with Triclinius), écay in 
O. 9. 54 (instead of the Byzantine éocav), oixovpiav in P. 9. 19 (for the 
Byzantine oixopiv), and often. Cf. P. 4. 253; 5. 42; 6.50; N. 10. 41 f.; 
10. 75; 7.5.58. But on the other hand, in N. 9. 18, where MSS read 
"Aududpnov wore and "Aududpyov re (the latter reading being generally 
adopted as suiting the scheme of quantity elsewhere in the ode), Schroe- 
der prints his own conjecture ’Ayduapa wore (- ~ - for ---). We have 
not space here to discuss the metrical views upon which the text of 
Schroeder is based. Suffice it to say that notwithstanding our editor’s 
extraordinary competence, and the approval which his opinions have 
found from many scholars of high rank, the present reviewer is unable to 
accept his schemes as really rhythmical. 

Aside from this tendency to what may be called “radicalism” in 
questions of meter (though Schroeder bases his theories upon the ancient 
metricians), the new text is eminently sane and satisfactory. A consid- 
erable number of the conjectural readings of the larger edition have been 
given up, and the vulgate restored. So in P. 4. 65; 5. 80; 7.10; 8. 68; 
10. 60; N. 7. 105. In P. 2. 82, Schroeder now accepts Heyne’s dray 
(undoubtedly correct). On the other hand, readings perhaps questionable 
are retained in O. 2. 96 (yapvérwv), P. 5. 72 (yapva), N. 6. 65 (ioov fei- 
roy), I. 8. 56 (dowWai re Aczrov). 

The new edition is delightfully enriched by the inclusion of the 
recently discovered fragments, from the papyri. The sixth Paean (for 
the Delphians), in its intact portions alone, forms a poem longer than 
many of the extant odes. The present volume offers a Pindaric text 
more complete by at least three hundred verses than any of its predeces- 
sors—a fact which at once renders it indispensable to students of Pindar. 
The fragments now exceed the Jsthmians and even the Nemeans, in 
extent if not in importance. Their exegesis has never received adequate 
attention, not even from Boeckh and Dissen. No scholar is so competent 
to supply this lack as Schroeder himself (witness his illuminating paper 
on the Hyperboreans in the Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft VIII. 
69 ff.), and it is earnestly to be hoped that he may yet give the world the 
benefit of his studies in Pindaric exegesis, not only upon the fragments, 
but upon all the odes as well. 

A trifling suggestion may be offered in closing. No edition of Pindar 
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seems to have observed the close relation, both in subject-matter and 
rhythm, between Fr. 227 and Fr. 172. It seems probable that Clement 
of Alexandria, and the Scholiast to Euripides, have here cited successive 
portions of the same poem. If so, we have, instead of two brief frag- 
ments, another considerable passage, as follows: 


227. véewv 3¢ pépysvae ov movors ciicoopevat 

ddgav ebpioxovte Adpre 3: ypovy 

épya, per’ aibépa Aaprevderra — — 
172. od IIAéos dvriBéov poxOos vedras éréAappev prpio.s; 

mparov pev "Adkpynvas ov vid Tpaxov dy. mediov, 

kai pera Lworjpas "Apalovos 7AGev, Kat Tov "Idcovos ebdogov wAdov 

exredeoous, elke Myderav év KoAxwv dopos. 

Epwarp Butt Ciarp 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Fragments of Empedocles. Translated into English verse by 
Wiuuiam E. Leonarp. Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Company, 1908. Pp. 92. 


Students and readers unacquainted with Greek will welcome this 
admirable version of the fragments of Empedocles, which combines to an 
unusual degree adequate scholarship with poetical feeling and insight. 
No translator nor interpreter of Empedocles in any language seems to 
have more fully understood the imaginative temper in which the main 
outlines of this apocalyptic vision of the world-cycle was conceived. The 
majestic sweep and impressiveness of the poem are, it must be confessed, 
more adequately expressed in the introduction than in the translation 
itself, a fact which will not surprise those who know the difficulties which 
confront even the most gifted translator of verse from one language into 
another. 

Mr. Leonard’s acquaintance with the critical and interpretative work 
of scholars is constantly manifest. Where opinions differ he has usually 
chosen the saner view, though in many minor points his judgment may 
be questioned. For example, the rendering “green” for 0éAvpva, Fr. 21. 6, 
seems singularly ill considered and is by no means adequately defended 
by the note to that passage. We may doubt, again, the suggestion of | 
the note to Fr. 35. 9 that od yap dueudéws implies an unwilling submission 
of Hate to the decree of Necessity. The phrase may well be a poetic 
variant for “not altogether.” The query, note to Fr. 41, “how the sun, a 
mere reflection, was borne along its track in the revolving sky” seems to 
receive a partial answer in the fact that a reflection with Empedocles is 
a collection of actual particles of matter. The rendering “mere lumps 
of earth” for obAopvueis . . . . rion xOovds, Fr. 62. 4, like Diel’s “rohge- 
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ballte Erd-klumpfen” seems to describe cruder organisms than the Greek 
phrase would auggest. 

On one of the main problems of Empedocles’ cosmology, the question 
in which period of the cycle we are living, Leonard rightly adopts 
Burnet’s view as opposed to that of Zeller, that Strife is gaining ground. 
His judgment again seems sound in dissenting from Burnet’s attempt to 
reconcile completely the Physics with the Purifications. 

On the whole the book deserves high praise and is a real contribution 
to the literature that centers around the name of the imaginative Sicilian 


philosopher. . 
Cruara E. MiItterp 
CiRINNELL COLLEGE 


The Year's Work in Classical Studies. 1908. Edited by W. 
H. D. Rouse, M.A., Litt.D. London: John Murray, 1908. 
Pp. 176. 24 s. net. 


If any further guaranty than the editor’s name is needed for the 
quality of this volume, it is supplied by the names of such contributors 
as L. R. Farnell on “Greek Mythology and Religion,’ Warde Fowler on 
“Roman Religion and Mythology,” E. A. Sonnenschein on “Grammar, 
Lexicography and Metric,” W. M. Lindsay on “Textual Criticism and 
Palaeography,” J. E. Sandys on “ Literature,” ete. While not replacing 
or competing with the indispensable Jahresbericht of Bursian, the work 
does for the isolated classical scholar in the small college what Bursian 
cannot do. It is continuously readable. The eighteen departments into 
which the vast field of philology is divided are systematically treated as 
wholes and kept up to date year by year. The emphasis laid on the 
most important books of the year will help the teacher charged with the 
expenditure of a small book fund to make a wise selection. It is itself 
very nearly the first book that every such scholar should buy. Nor 
need it be any impairment of its merits in American eyes that it gives 
generous recognition to American work even when published “so far 


away” as Chicago or California. 
Pavut SHorey 
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224 

Aelian, his alleged imitation of Alci- 
phron 88 ff.; his use of the Attic 
comedy independent of Alciphron 
42 ff. 

Aeschylus Septem 495 interpreted 
854; Fr. 207 interpreted 482 ff. 

Alciphron, his supposed literary re- 
lations with Longus and Aelian 
82 ff.; 276 ff.; his use of Theo- 
critus 279 ff.; his borrowings from 
Menander 283 

Allegorical interpretation, studies in 
Greek, Hersman 888 

Annii, situation of palace of 195 

Anthology, Latin, mediaeval quota- 
tion from 83 

anthropology and the classics, ed. 
Marett 222 

Antiochus, war with 128 ff. 

Antiphon, hypothesis 2 8, emendation 
of 85 

antiquities, private, finger-counting 
among the Romans in the fourth 
century 26 ff. 

Apollo, Greek historical writings and, 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 828 

Apollonius Rhodius i. 672, emendation 
of 320 

apostles and disciples, catalogues of, 
Schermann 1038 

Arae Perusinae, Propertius I, xxi, 
earliest historical evidence for 851 

archaeologists, the international con- 
gress of 811 

Aristophanes Peace, van Leeuwen 
108 

Aristotle De part. an. iv. 10, emenda- 
tion of 208; history of animals, 


Dittmeyer 217; De part. an. iv. 9.7 
interpreted 356 

art criticism in Lucian 167 ff. 

article with names of persons and 
gods in Thucydides and Herodotus, 
Pfeifauf 459 

Arrian, criticism of, by Photius 181 

Athens, life in ancient, Tucker 342 

Attica, the, of Pausanias, Carroll 210 

Attis, Osiris, Adonis: Studies in the 
history of oriental religion, Frazer 
224 

Augustine, on finger-counting 26 ff.; 
De civ. dei ii. 27, emendation of 486 

Aurelius, Marcus, inscriptions to, 
198 ff.; palace of 195 

autobiography, history of, Vol. I, 
Misch 221 

Aventine, not within Pomerium of 
Servius 424; hence so-called wall 
of Servius later 426 ff. 


Bacchae, riddle of the, Norwood 837 

Basil, influence of Plato on, Shear 
456 

Bede, on finger-counting 80 

bird catching, described by Alciphron 
and Longus 284 ff.; practiced in 
winter 286 

Bockh, correspondence with Dissen 
concerning Pindar, Hoffman 829 

Boeotian, an archaic inscription 76 ff. 

bucolic motives in Alciphron 278 ff. 


Caesar, battle with the Helvetians 
200 

Calendars, the oldest from Monte 
Cassino, Loew 209 

Catullus, Verona manuscript of, 
Friedrich 214; meters of, Stampini 
834 

chase, Oppian on the, Boudreaux 455 


467 











468 


Cicero, against Caecilius, fourth Ver- 
rine, Nohl $24; influence of, in 
history, Zielinski 885; Augustine 
on 436 

classical studies, the year’s work in, 
Rouse 466 

collegium salutare nomenclatorum, 
hitherto unknown, inscriptions of 
198 ff. 

Commentum, Brunsianum on Ter- 
ence 8368 ff.; Monacense on Terence 
876 ff. 

Consentius, Ars of, De Barbarismis 
et Metaplasmis 238 ff. 

counting, finger, among the Romans 
in the fourth century 26 ff. 

Crates Epist. xix, emendation of 
823 

Ctesias, criticism of, by Photius 180 


dialects, the Indo-European, Meillet 
450 

dialogue, in Lucian’s works 165 ff. 

Dio Cassius, criticism of, by Photius 
182 

Diodorus Siculus, criticism of, by 
Photius 180 

Diogenes of Apollonia, Krause 231 

Diogenes Laertius, IV. 59, emenda- 
tion of 86 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, composi- 
tion of his De oratoribus antiquis 
390 ff. 

disciples and apostles, catalogues of, 
Schermann 1038 

Dissen, correspondence with Béckh 
concerning Pindar, Hoffman 829 

Donatus, Aelius, commentary on Ter- 
ence, Vol. III, part 1, Wessner 840; 
comment on Terence 859-89 

duco, meaning “to add” or “to mul- 
tiply” 81 


economic conditions, Roman, to the 
close of the republic, Oliver 106 

Egypt, hellenistic, priests and temples 
in, Otto 457 

éxro\urevecv, meaning of 318 
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Empedocles, on the interpretation of, 
Millerd 882; fragments of, trans- 
lated, Leonard 465 
Essays, popular, Krumbacher 449 
etymology, Greek, xiéros 353 
Latin, facere, =quasi ‘donare’ 
805, 808; =sacruficare 304 ff.; 
facere sud ré= xéfev 310; med 
801; met 801; ré fert 810; sed 
301; ted 801 

Oscan, siom ‘se’ 801 

Umbrian, tiom ‘te’ 801 

Eugraphius 340; 359-89 

Eunapius, criticism of, by Photius 
185 

Euripides Alcestis 290 ff., emendation 
of 84; idem interpreted 85; riddle 
of the Bacchae, Norwood 887 


family, the Athenian, Savage 381 
festivals, Greek, of religious signifi- 
cance, Nilsson 101 


Galen, criticism of, by Photius 186 

Graeco-Jewish writers, fragments 
from, Stearns 456 

grammar, brief Greek school, Weigel 
839 

grammatical fragments, Roman, Fu- 
naioli 227 


Halensis codex of Terence 365 ff. 
Hegemonius, acts of Archelaus, Bee- 
son 205 
Helena, empress, sarcophagus of 352 
Helladian vistas, Quinn 335 
hellenistic poets, marginalia on 820 
He!vetians, Caesar’s battle with the 
200 
Herodian, criticism of, by Photius 182 
Herodotus, criticism of, by Photius 
179; the article with names of 
persons and gods in, Pfeifauf 459 
historical writing, Greek, and Apollo, 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 828 
Homer, the influence of meter on his 
choice of dissyllables 248 ff.; T 
148 ff., emendation of 317; Iliad 
A. 446 interpreted 437 
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Horace, mediaeval quotations from, 
82; carmina, Vollmer, 216; studies 
on, Beck 280; the meters of, Stam- 
pini 884 

imperialism, Roman 118 ff. 

inscriptions, Greek, an archaic Boeo- 
tian 76 ff.; the archaic Boeotian 
again 437 
Roman, hitherto unpublished 198 

ff.; corrections of, published 190 
ff,; mediaeval 196 


Jerome, Ep. XLVIII. 2, on finger- 
counting 29 

Josephus, criticism of, by Photius 181 

Julian, the emperor, his philosophy 
and religion, Mau 87 

Juvenal Sat. X. 248, 249, on finger- 
counting, 27; mediaeval quotations 
from 88; originality of, Hartmann 
111 


xadeév, in an archaic Boeotian inscrip- 
tion 76 
xéros, the meanings of 358 ff. 


Latin, vulgar, in the Ars Consentii 
de Barbarismis tested by reference 
to extant literature 238 ff. 

laws, sacred, of the Greeks, Part I, 
Prott and Ziehn 101 

Libanius, criticism of, by Photius 
185; works of, Vols. I-IV (orations), 
Foerster 325 

life in ancient Athens, Tucker 842 

literary criticism, in the Bibliotheca 
of Photius 178 ff.; vocabulary of, in 
Photius 186 

Livy, studies in the MSS of the third 
decade of, Shipley 405 

déyos in epic and elegiac poetry 254 

Longus, wrongly supposed to have 
been imitated by Alciphron 276 
ff.; may have borrowed from Alci- 
phron 284, 289 ff. 

Lucan, mediueval quotations from 82 

Lucian, criticism of, by Photius 184; 
Alex. 25 (= Kock C. A. F. dééorora 
1322), suggested emendation of 


469 


822; the sophist 162 ff.; as a phi- 
losopher 171 ff.; the Nigrinus of, 
interpreted 172 ff. 

Lucretius, De rerum natura, Merrill 
1038 

Lupus of Ferriéres and Valerius Max- 
imus 118 ff. 


Macedonian war, the second 120 ff. 

paxpd, see Polybius 

manuscripts, see Nonius Marcellus 
Propertius, Terence, Livy 

mediaeval commentaries on Terence 
859 ff. 

Menander, iambic trimeter in 189 
ff.; the new, Robert 212; scenes 
from the comedies of, Robert 212 

perapéXe. and peravoéw in Greek litera- 
ture until 100 a. p., Thompson 229 

peravoéw and perapéderc in Greek litera- 
ture until 100 a. p., Thompson 229 

meteorological theories of Greek 
antiquity, Gilbert 219 

meter, Greek, iambic trimeter in 
Menander 189 ff.; influence of, on 
Homeric choice of dissyallables 248 
ff.; preliminary studies (Vorarbei- 
ten) to history of, Schroeder 450; 
Latin, of Horace and Catullus, 
Stampini 884 

metricians, Roman, nature of poetical 
quotations of 49 ff. 

Mommsen Analecta Liviana, cor- 
rected and supplemented 418 

Miller, Carl Otfried, correspondence 
and journal of, Kern 218 


names, pre-hellenic local, Fick 206; 
of persons and gods in Thucydides 
and Herodotus, the article with, 
Pfeifauf 459 

vouos, in epic and elegiac poetry 254 

Nonius Marcellus, report of the exam- 
ination of the MSS of, in a quota- 
tion from Propertius 45 ff. 

nouns, the grouping of, in Plautus 1 


C& diphthong, in Plautus 291 ff.; 
becomes Ut, 292 ff.; the transcrip- 
tion of Greek v 299 
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Oppian, Cynegetica of, Boudreaux 
455 

Opuscula, Vol. II, Vahlen 281 

Osiris, Adonis, Attis: studies in the 
history of oriental religion, Frazer 
224 


Ovid, mediaeval quotations from 88 


Paestum, studies in the topography 
of 57 fff. 

palueography, archetype codex of 
Valerius Maximus 118 ff.; extracts 
from Beeson’s collation of the 
Munich MSS of Consentius’ De 
barbarismis 286; studies in the 
MSS of the third decade of Livy 
405 

papyri, the Tebtunis, Part II, Gren- 
fell, Hunt, Goodspeed 96 

Pausanias, the Attica of, Carroll 210 

philhellenism, Roman 127 

philology, history of classical, Gude- 
man 90 

phonetics, final -t in Italic 301 

Photius, literary criticism in the 
Bibliotheca of 178 ff. 

Phrynicus, criticism of, by Photius 
185 

gvo.s, meaning of 888 

Pindar, Pyth. v. 15, interpretation of 
ovyyevns dp0arubs 823; correspon- 
dence between Boéckh and Dissen 
concerning, Hoffman 829; odes and 
fragments of, Schroeder 463 

pine, in Alciphron and Longus 278, 
288 

Plato, mediaeval reference to 88 
Apology and Crito, Flagg 844; in- 
fluence of, on St. Basil, Shear 
456; Ion, Neuhofer 460; Gorgias, 
Nestle 461 

Plautus, the grouping of nouns in 1; 
lexicon, Lodge 91; CE diphthong in 
291 ff.; archaisms in 294; puns in 
295; quotations from—Aul. 373 
ff., 3 ff.; Capt. 846 ff., 4ff.; Mere. 
859 ff. 11; Merc. 18 ff. 11 ff.; Mere. 
844 ff. 21 ff.; Most. 46 4 ff. 
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Pliny Ep. ii. 12. 4, MSS reading 
defended 202 

Pliny the elder, mediaeval quotations 
from 88 

plural, singular and, Witte 98 

Plutarch, the history of transmission 
of the lives of, Ziegler 109 

Polybius, verbal in -reo in 52 ff.; 
xxx. 23, 3, reading waxpd defended 
2038 

Pomerium, the, and city of Servius, 
420 ff. : 

pottery, Arretine, the Loeb collection 
of, Chase 108 

priests and temples in hellenistic 
Egypt, Otto 457 

Propertius, book division of 45 ff.; 
report of the examination of the 
MSS of Nonius Marcellus in a quo- 
tation from 46 ff.; ancient quota- 
tions from 47 ff.; indications of a 
lost poem of 48; certain MSS of 
46; El. I. xxi interpreted 345 ff.; 
II. xii. 18, emendation of 815 

prophets, lives of, Schermann 108 

puns, in Plautus 295 


Quintilian 1.10. 35, on finger-counting 
25 

Quintus of Smyrna, his vocabulary 
compared with 'he Homeric vocab- 
ulary 249, 258 

quotations, classica], from the middle 
ages 82 


religion, oriental, studies in the his- 
tory of, Frazer 224 

Rome, the greatness and decline of, 
I, II, Ferrero 97; her foreign policy, 
200-180 s. c. 118 ff.; a chapter in 
the story of the imperialism of 
118 ff.; topography of, palace of 
the Annii (Marcus Aurelius) on the 
Caelian 195 


satyr, not addressed as goatin Aeschy 
lus Fr. 207 485 

scholia Terentiana (ed. Schlee) 859- 
89 
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Seneca, L. Annaeus, works of, Vol. II, 
Gercke 105 , 
Servius, city of, and the Pomerium 
420 ff. 
singular and plural, Witte 98 
sophist, Lucian as a 162 ff. 
sophistic, new or second 162 ff. 
copés, in epic and elegiac poetry 254 
Statius, mediaeval quotations from 
82 - 
syntax, Greek, critico-historical of the 
Greek verb, Stahl 489 ff.; potential 
indicative in apodosis of simple past 
condition 818 
Latin, quam, omission of after 
comparative 202; temporal cum- 
clause and its rivals 256 ff; 
subjunctive cum-clause 267 ff.; 
indicative cum-clause more close- 
ly related to clauses with post- 
quam, ubi, etc. 270 ff.; stylistic 
value of the various temporal 
clauses 278; accusative and in- 
strumental ablative, case rivalry 


of 802-9 


temples, in hellenistic Egypt, Otto 
457 

Terence, commentary of Donatus 
Aelius on, Wessner 840; mediaeval 
commentaries on 859 ff.; vitae 
859-89; codex Halensis of 365 ff.; 
commentum Brunsianum on 868 
ff.; commentum Monacense on 
876 ff. 

text criticism, Greek, emendations of 
Euripides Alcestis 290 ff 84; hy- 
pothesis to Antiphon 2 6 85; Dio- 
genes Laertius iv. 59 86; Aristotle 
De part. an. iv. 10 208 ; Homer T 148 


471 


ff. 817; Crates Ep. xix 828; sug- 
gested emendation of Lucian Alex. 
25 (= Kock, C. A. F., ddéomora 1322) 
822; on Theocritus (?) xxi. 48 821; 
Apollonius Rhodius i. 672 820; 
Polybius xxx. 23. 2 208 
Latin, emendations of Augustine, 
De civ. dei. ii. 27 486; Propertius 
II. xii. 18 815; on Pliny Ep. II. 
xii. 4 202; on Nonius Marcellus 
169M 46 ff. 

Theocritus, i. 140, interpreted 821; 
(?) xxi. 48, defense of MSS reading 
821; (?) xxvii. 59,60, interpreted 822 

Theovoricus Monachus, quotations 
of, from classical authors 82, 88 

Theophrastus, characters of, Jebb- 
Sandys 460 

Thucydides ii. 15. 4, interpreted 81 
article with the names of persons 
and gods in 459 

Tibullus, quotations of, by the Roman 
metricians 49 ff. 

topography, studies in the, of Paestum 
57 ff.; Roman, see Servius, Pom 
erium, Aventine, Annii, Rome 


téara, poetic plural 95 


Valerius Maximus, the archetype 
codex of 118 ff. 

verb, Greek, critico-historical syntax 
of, Stah! 489 

verbal, in -reo in Polybius 52 ff.; agent 
expressed by dative and accusative 
56 ff. 

Veryil, mediaeval quotation from 88 

vitae, Terenti 859-89 

Vitruvius and his age, Sontheimer 
448 





